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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


Wool-Growing and the Tariff 


By CHESTER W. WRIGHT : 
In the history of our tariff no other schedule has attracted so much attention or been the cause of more controversy 
than that relating to wool and woolens. The author proves the fallacious character of much of the current discussion, 
and throws light upon many of the broader problems in the history of the United States. $2. net. Postpaid, $2.17. 





Dead Letters 


By MAURICE BARING 
Cleopatra, Nero, Messalina, Helen of Troy, Lady Macbeth 


The College Year 


By CAROLINE HAZARD 





and many other famous people seem to live and breathe in 
these confidential and sprightly letters, which for keen wit 
and humor are as notable in their way as the writings of Mr. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.35. 


Dooley or Hashimura Togo. 


duri 


A collection of vesper addresses delivered by Miss Hazard 

ing the | six or eight years. They are short, 
thoughtful, devout and suggestive, and will appeal espe- 
cially to all students, graduates and friends of 


ellesley. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.35. 


An American Citizen 


By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 


An enthusiastic and sympathetic biography of William H. Baldwin, Jr., one of the most admirable business men and 


publicists of recent years. 


Mr. Brooks considers Mr. Baldwin’s relation to railroad development in the West, to the 


rise of trade unionism, to the negro problem, to tenement house reform, etc. A book of interest both to readers of 


biography and to all inte: 


Dogs and Men 


By HENRY C. MERWIN 
A delightful essay on the character 
of dogs, with anecdotes illustrating 
their sense of humor, their politeness, 
their knowl of right and wrong, 
and their unfailing love for men. 
60 cents net. Postpaid, 66 cents. 


A Masque of Sibyls 
By FLORENCE CONVERSE 
A lyrical drama original in conception 
and lovely in execution. It combines 
the charm of an old miracle play with 
the insight of a modern imagination. 
$1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.06. 


in social conditions and economic reform. With portraits, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65, 


Colonial Mobile 


By PETER J. HAMILTON 
An enlarged edition of an important 
historical work, in which emphasis is 
laid on the American rather than the 
local features. New illustrations and 
maps. $3.50 net. Postpaid, $3.75. 


The Health of the City 


An authoritative, intensely interesting book on all the 


in non-technical 


their cure. 


Country Neighbors 


, the author shows the close re’ 
reasons for certain rs that beset the individual in our modern cities, and dise 


By HOLLIS GODFREY 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL FICTION 





gocllone of City Sanitation. In a simple, graphic style and 
ion of science to our every-day life, explains the scientific 


usses the scientific F reese of 
$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.36, 


By ALICE BROWN 


“Sixteen exquisite short stories. The collection represents some of the best work Miss Brown has ever 


done.’’ — Newark News. 


The Right Stuff 


“ A wholesome, readable, vivacious book. . . i e 
qualities which argue a future for the writer.’ — Springfiield Republican. 


The Professional Aunt 
“A delightful book.’’ — Brooklyn 
“ The legitimate successor of Helen’s 


. “A classic in the literature of childhood.’’— San Fr 
abies.” —CLara LovisE BuRNHAM. 





$1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.31. 
By IAN HAY 


. His novel is one of the most entertaining of the season, and shows solid 
Two printings. $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.31. 


By MARY C. E. WEMYSS 
> .? 





Chr 
Two printings. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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June Publications of Small, Maynard & Company 








The Confession of a Rebellious 
Wife 
50 cents net; postage 6 cents 
A remarkable human document, written from the inside, voic- 
ing a real heartache, a real puzzle, a real resolve. The story 
stands out in its fullness, and the reader gains a deep knowl- 
edge of the nature of this one woman, and through her of that 


of many. A book that will command a wide reading, it is so 
deep, so personal, so typically American. 


When Love Calls Men to Arms 


By STEPHEN CHALMERS 
Illustrated by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


$1.50, postpaid 


From the time when Don John escapes from the Spanish galleon in Kilellan Bay until 
Rorie comes to the end of his story of Don John’s daughter, the winsome but wilful 
Mariposa, there is breathless action in this fine Scotch romance by the new romantic 
. novelist. The book is full of big scenes and alluring characters, not the least of whom 
is Bordeaux, as he calls himself, the friend of « Will Shaxper.” 


The Gossamer Thread 
Being the Chronicles of Velleda, who understood 
about “‘ the Different World.’’ 

By VENITA SEIBERT. Jilustrated by W. 7. BENDA 

$1.00 net; postage 10 cents 

Velleda is an exquisite little German-American girl— sensitive, 
dreamy, imaginative. She is “‘one question mark.” Miss 
Seibert’s delightful book — some of the chapters of which have 
been published separately with great success in the American 
Magazine — is imbued with fine humor and human nature. 


From Irish Castles to French Chateaux 


By NORMA BRIGHT CARSON, Editor of “ Book News Monthly” 
Profasely illustrated from photographs, many of them taken by the author. 
The value of this book to the traveller is that, while covering no new fields of travel, it gives the better service for that very rea- 
son. It takes the traveller over the journey he will inevitably desire and expect to take, however far afield he may go here and 
there, and suggests to the would-be traveller or recalls to him who has travelled what is most interesting and indispensable. 
From its fine atmosphere of culture the book might be called a “ literary pilgrimage.” 
$1.50 net; postage 12 cents 


The Coming Religion 
By Rev. CHARES F. DOLE 


An important book, bringing a message to all mankind. Its 
influence among men of every faith will be for good, as em- 
phasizing the central, universal truths of religion, as offering a 
gospel of hope, joy. work, progress, as making life more, not 
less significant, the continuance of life hereafter more not less, 
hopeful. The author’s style is quotable, and his manner in 
presenting his subject is characterized by illuminating illustra- 
tions and comparisons, and by fine moderation and charity 
towards all men of all creeds. It is a book of big qualities for 
all thinking men. 


$1.00 net; postage 10 cents 


Astir: A Publisher’s Life-Story 

By JOHN ADAMS THAYER 
Retiring from partnership in Everybody’s a few years ago, Mr. 
Thayer has devoted the leisure of this welcome breathing-space 
after his thirty years of business life, to writing his autobiog- 
raphy. It is a singularly interesting book, the work of a man 
with high ideals and wide knowledge of affairs. His work 
as advertising manager of the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
Delineator, the Munsey publications, and his experiences as 
one of the owners and up-builders of Zverybody’s are full of 
interest for every man and woman in every branch of the pub- 
lishing business, and his modest story of success is an inspira- 
tion to every young American. 

$1.20 net; postage 12 cents 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 


The Achievements of Luther Trant 
By EDWIN BALMER and WILLIAM MacHARG 
Luther Trant is the great psychological detective whose name 
as a character in fiction bids fair to b ah hold word. 

* Here at last,” says the Boston Transcript, “ is something 
new under the detective story sun. Not since Conan Doyle first 
made Sherlock Holmes the most famous detective in the world 
of fiction has there come to light a rival until this appearance 
of Luther Trant.” Illustrated. $1.50 





The Scar A Story of the New South 
By WARRINGTON DAWSON 
“This author,” says Mr. Roosevelt in The Outlook, “ writes 
with power and interest of vital matters.” 
“*The Scar’ is the most graphic story of the South yet 
written.” — Grand Rapids Herald. 
$1.50 


The Seventh Noon 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 
“Those who read ‘The Web of the Golden Spider’ will recall 
how they sat up late to finish the story; Mr. Bartlett’s latest 
story is even more absorbing than the other.”’ 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram. 
‘A theme worthy of Hawthorne.’’— New York Times. 
Itlustrated. $1.50. Third Edition. 


Happy Hawkins 
By ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON 

“One of the best planned and best told of all the stories of 
Western ranch life.” — The Churchman. 

** Happy is a character in fiction that will live.” 

— Brooklyn Citizen, 
** American humor in its best estate.” — The Nation. 
Iustrated. $1.50. Fifth Edition. 








SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON, MASS. 
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Little, Brown, & Company’s Newest Books 





A New Novel by the Author of «Quo Vadis,’’ Ready June 4 


WHIRLPOOLS 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 


Deals with the conditions of modern life, has a group of lifelike characters and contains an unusual love 
story. Translated from the Polish by Max A. Drezmal. Cloth. $1.50. 





A New Book by the Famous Swedish Author 


The Girl From the Marsh Croft 


By SELMA LAGERLOF 


This new volume by the author of “The Story of Gista Berling,” the first one since she won the Nobel 
Literary prize of $40,000, contains some of her best work. Translated by Velma S. Howard. Cloth. $1.50. 














The Red Symbol The Pursuit 
By JOHN IRONSIDE ° By FRANK SAVILB 
A swiftly moving tale of Russian PLAY - A virile romance of Tangiers. 
intrigue. Illustrated. $1.50. Games for the Kinder- Illustrated. $1.50. 
aoraas tell garten, Playground, <obidhemeaai 
~ Schoolroom and 
B ae College The Up-Grade 
des ee By WILDER GOODWIN 
“Can be heartily recommended. By A Pope L Il 
one aan Tribune. Illustrated. powerful American novel. Illus- 
f a 7 svtaing. a EMMETT DUNN ANGELL trated. $1.50. Sixth printing. 
sipturtidncanedio The most practical book of its ———— 
kind ; contains over 100 games, 
Over the carefully graded and 50 illus- Caleb Trench 
Quicksands trations. ; By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY $1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.61. | Ty, story of = Northerner in the 
Her best novel. $1.50. South. Illustrated. $1.50. 
An American Baby Abroad The Red House on Rowan Street 
By Mrs. CHARLES N. CREWDSON By ROMAN DOUBLEDAY 
How an American infant played Cupid toa Kentucky ‘“ Has fun as well as thrill and is original both in plot 
belle is told in this original romance. and treatment.” — Outlook (New York). 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. Illustrated. $1.50. 





Mr. Oppenheim’s New Story of International Intrigue 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


The startling methods of the American Ambassador and an English duke to circumvent an Oriental plot 
form the basis of this new story which shows Mr. Oppenheim at his best. illustrated by Will Foster. $1.50 





Just Between Themselves The Snare of Circumstance 
By ANNE WARNER By EDITH E. BUCKLEY 
A vivacious romance by a versatile author. Colored A baffling and amazing detective story. ilustrated. 
Srontispiece. Cloth. $1.50. Cloth. $1.50. 








LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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The “Dial’s” Natal Day 


While the personal habits of more or 
less distinguished authors are not ob- 
noxious to us, we confess to liking 
better the baseball reports and the 
Herald’s dramatic critiques. (The last 
dramatic criticism we recall reading in 
the Herald was the last one penned by 
Mr. Meltzer some years ago.) Of an 
incurious mind, we do not greatly 
care whether Miss Marie Corelli 
wears a straight’ front or a straitjacket ; 
whether Mr. G. B. Shaw wrote his 
Shakespeare essays by a tallow dip or 
by flashes of lightning; whether Laura 
Jean Libbey anointed her curls with 
vaseline or in the good old-fashioned 
way. That Montaigne aroused his 
sleeping son with music, that Buffon 
wore lace ruffles at his wrist and a 
sword at his side when he set him down 
to write the Histoire Naturelle, that 
Thereau made his own lead pencils 
and Stevenson his own style, that 
Flaubert declaimed and shouted his 
phrases so that his mother could 
not sleep, and that the Brownings did 
not read their poetry to each other— 
these things are good gossip. When 


Montaigne, Buffon and the rest are 
forgotten, . personal intelligence con- 
cerning our temporary authors will be 
worth printing—but possibly not till 
then. 

Yet woe to-.the literary magazine 
which in this our commercial country 
eschews all prattle of industrious pen- 
men! So, at least, say the daring souls 
who have: launched periodical upon 
periodical only to see them succumb to 
the competition of the newspaper. 
Only the Bookman survives—a sur- 
vival, we believe, due in a great meas- 











ure to the combination of journalistic 
instinct and literary taste possessed by: 
Mr. Arthur Bartlett Maurice, who, in 
his always interesting “Chronicle and 
Comment,” steers craftily between the 
Scylla of fatuous exploitation and the 
Charybdis of stodgy and sterile fact. 
Illustrations, of course, help the 
Bookman mightily. Could any pe- 
riodical, without pictures, live ‘by lit- 
erature alone? The answer is at hand: 
The Dial, of Chicago, ddes. The Dial, 
of Chicago, has lived by literature 
alone, lo! these thirty years—conducted 
by the original founder, edited by its 
first editor. Nearly all the English 
reviews look to politics, to public af- 
fairs, as well as to letters. But to let- 
ters alone is the Dial devoted. This 
month of May marks its thirtieth birth- 
day—the natal day of a journal known 

seventy years ago as the Dial, of Bos- 

ton—a journal edited for four years 

by Margaret Fuller, and including 

among its contributors Emerson and 

Thoreau. Its continuous and prosper- 

ous conduct in Chicago, since its re- 

vival in 1880 in a course of dignity 

without dulness, and with a regard for 

timeliness without triviality, seems to 

us a very considerable achievement. 

Our congratulations to Mr. Francis 

Fisher Browne—printer, poet, lawyer, 

editor, publisher; once a mere New 

Englander, but long and latitudinously 

of Chicago and California—the bowels 

and red blood of our continent. The 

West is really a wonderful place 

when you come to know it; and that 

has been our good fortune. 


W. T. Larned 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S LIST 















Government by Influence 
and Other Addresses 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, Commissioner of 
Education of the United States. Author of “The 
Making of Our Middle Schools,” etc. 8vo, pp. x + 245. 
$1.35 net. By mail, $1.48. 

The addresses included in this volume were delivered 
on various occasions during the first three years of the 
author’s service in the Bureau of Education. 

In collecting them for the purposes of this volume 
alterations have been freely made in the text, and con- 
siderable portions have been rewritten. 


Psychology of Politics 
and History 


By the Rev. J. A. DEWE, M.A. Honours Graduate of 
History, School of Honours, Victoria University, 
Manchester, England ; recent Professor of History in 
Military College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, U. 8.; 
Professor of History in Ottawa University, Ottawa, 
Canada. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. ; 


The Last Years of the 
Protectorate, 1656-1658 


By CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
With 3 Plans, 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. xx-342, Vol II. 
pp. xiii-346, $7.00 net. 


The Right Honourable Cecil 
John Rhodes 


A Monograph and a Reminiscence 


By Sir THOMAS E. FULLER, K.C.M.G., Member of the 
Legislative Assembly for Cape Town, and sometime 
Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope. With 
frontispiece and twelve other illustrations. $1.60 net. 


Wayside Wisdom 


A Book for Quiet People 


By E. M. MARTIN. Crown 8vo, pp. viii+294. $1.50 net. 

These essays, seventeen in number, are loosely held 
together; they can be read separately, but taken as a 
whole speak their message more clearly, for the wisdom 
of the wayside is the knowledge, not born of books, that 
is the heritage of every thinking man and woman. 





Ancient and Modern 
Imperialism 
By the EARL OF CROMER. Crown 8vo. 90 cents net. 
“ ... full of stimulus for every intelligent mind . . . 


packed with wise saws and modern instances . . , the tone 
of the book is truly statesmanlike.”*— The Daily Mail. 


Principles of Political 
Economy 


With some of their Applications to Social 
Philosophy. 

By JOHN STUART MILL. Edited with an Introduction 
by W. J. Asuiey, M.A., M.Com., Professor of Com- 
merce in the University of Birmingham, sometimes 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. 
liv+1014. $1.50 net. 

It is seldom realized how considerable were the changes 
and additions made by Mill himself in the six editions of 
his Treatise which appeared in his life-time after the first 
in 1848. It is a main pupose of Professor Ashley’s edition 
to indicate, with their dates, all those changes in the text 
which showany variation ordevelopment in Mill’s opinions. 


The Rise of South Africa 


A History of the Origin of South African Col- 
onization and of its Development toward the 
East from the Earliest Times to 1857. 

By G. E. CORY, M.A. King’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor in the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, 
South Africa. (In Four Volumes.) Vol. I. From the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1820. With Map and Illustra- 
tions, 8vo. $5.00. 


French Secondary Schools 


An Account of the Origin, Development and 
Present Organization of Secondary Education 
in France 
By FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., 

Associate Professor of Education, University of Texas. 

Author of “ The Public Primary School System of France,” 

etc. 8vo. $2.50. 


Charles Darwin and the 
Origin of Species 
Addresses, etc., in America and England in the 
Year of two Anniversaries 


By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, D.Sc., M.A., 
F.R.S., Hope, Professor of Zoédlogy in the University of 
Oxford, Author of “Essays on Evolution,’’ etc., 8vo, 
pp. xvi+302. $3.00. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


The Gang 


By FRED BRASTED. 


A tale of the Middle West. The struggles that attend every 
pioneer community in its upward development are graphi- 
cally portrayed. The book is well and vividly written. 
Passages that are pathetic and others that are humorous and 
others still that deal with the master passion, human love, 
are found therein. Price, $1.25. 


Out of the Depths 


A ROMANCE OF THE NORTHWEST 
By GEORGE R. BARNEY. 

Gordon Harrington settles as a pastor of a large church in a 
city of the Northwest. He meets political corruption and he 
attacks it. He encounters Christian Science and subjects it 
to keen analysis and refutes it. He is the victim of a base 
plot, but comes out of it unscathed. Read about him and 
see what a splendid fellow he is. 

Price, $1.25 net ; postpaid, $1.38. 


The Girl from Vermont 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 
Author of “‘ Beautiful Joe.” 
“*'The Girl from Vermont’ is as breezy as are our native hills. 
The book is confessedly in the interest of the Children’s 
Playground Association and the picture illustrates the needed 
improvement. The characters are well drawn and its move- 
ment does not lag.”’ Price, $1.25. 





FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





My Pets 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 
This work delineates animal life in a way that will fascinate 
and charm the children, and the hundreds of thousands of 
boys and girls who have come under the spell of Beautiful 
Joe’s recital will be eager to read about the pets of the author 
of that “ beautiful tale of an ugly dog.”’ Price, $1.25. 


A Chip of the Old Block 


By EDWIN J. HOUSTON. 


The chip is Rob Gordon, whose father and grandfather 
before him were expert and noted mineralogists. The book 
is a thoroughly interesting one, and we are sure that the 
boys that get hold of it will be more than anxious for the 
ones that will follow. Price, $1.25. 





THE GRIFFITH & ROWLAND PRESS 


168-170-172 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 





‘* Morals are perpetually being transformed by 
successful crimes.’’ — NiBTZSCHE. 





Nietzsche 





in Outline and Aphorism 





By A. R. ORAGE 


M®: ORAGE prefaces each section of 
his selected aphorisms with an exposi- 
tory introduction, which taken together form 
perhaps the best account of any philosopher 
existing in so short a compass in English. Any 
one desiring to get an insight into Nietzsche 
cannot do better than begin with Mr. Orage’s 
excellent little book. — New York Times. 


Boards, 75 cents net; postage, 7 cents. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 























The EDITOR 


A Journal of Information for 
Literary Workers, is ‘‘ The 
Little Schoolmaster’’ for the 
Whole Fraternity of Writers 


ACH month, forty-eight pages of helpful articles 
by writers and editors, showing the sort of 
material wanted, how it should be prepared, 

and how to sell. Technical articles upon all 
branches of literary work. Current information as 
to the Literary Market, showing the present needs 
of various publications. Advance information re- 
garding all prize story competitions. Announce- 
ments of new publications, and their needs. 

The only journal of its character in America, and 
one that no writer can afford to be without. 


$1.00 a year —15 cents a copy 


ADDRESS 


THE EDITOR COMPANY 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
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W. J. LOCKE’S New Novel 
SIMON THE JESTER 


Illustrated by JAMES MONTGOMERY FLaGG. 12mo, $1.50. 
-. "Full of wit and action and life; with all the charm of the author's famous ‘ Septimus’ and 
“more. The characters are all out-of-the ordinary and splendidly depicted, and the end is an 
* artistic triumph — a fitting climaz for a story that is full of charm and surprise.” 
— American Magazine. 
THE THIEF OF VIRTUE 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 12mo. $1.50. 
“ Moves like a Greek tragedy — inexorable and inevitable. To read the book once is to be under 
the spell of its characters and its tragedy. To read it again is to enter into wisdom by more 
avenues than one. What Mr. Phillpotts writes is not * a novel of the day;’ it is a drama of life.” 
— — New York Times. 
ACCORDING TO MARIA 
By MRS. JOHN LANE. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
“ Mrs. Lane has the gift of gifts: humor. An original and sparkling book from the pen of a kindly, as well as a keen 
critic of life. To view life ‘ according to Maria’ is to find new zest therein. Maria is as inconsequent and dear as Mrs, 
Nickleby, and almost equally do we hug her sayings to our hearts.’’— New York Times. 


THE WAY UP. 





The R of an Ir ter. By M. P. WILLCOCKS. 12mo. $1.50. 
This novel touches three questions of the hour: 
(a) Capital and Labor. (b) The Claims of the Individual Against Those of the State. 


(c) The Right of a Woman to Her Own Individuality. 


OLIVIA L. CAREW 
A New Novel by the talented author of “Anne Page.” By NETTA SYRETT. 12mo. $1.50. 


“ Here are people who for all their faults one might like to know; and here is a novelist who actually has a style. 
*Anne Page’ was a good novel; this is an even better one.” — Providence Journal. 


HALF IN EARNEST 
The Story of a Man’sLove. By MURIEL HINE. 12mo. $1.50. 


Derrick Kilmarny is a young Irishman whose dominating passion is his love for freedom. This love causes him to 
scorn many of the conventi of pr t-day iety and leads to an unusual solution of his relations with Candid 


Clifton. 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY AND HIS FAMILY 
Edited by his daughter and HERBERT ST. JOHN MILDMAY. 8vo. Illustrated. $5.00 net. Postage 25 cents. 


Of especial interest are: A description of Abraham Lincoln and a tribute; Letters from Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Longfellow; also Bismarck and many distinguished Europeans. 


MEMORIES OF SIXTY YEARS 
At Eton, Cambridge, and Elsewhere. By OSCAR BROWNING. 8vo. Illustrated. $5.00 net. Postage 25 cents. 


“ Mr. Browning’s acquaintance with men and women of letters and of affairs was wide and intimate, and his char- 
acterizations of these friends are most incisive and interesting. The book should be read from beginning to end, for it 
ts part of the literary history of our time told by a man of letters.’” — Chicago Tribune. 


FAMOUS BLUE-STOCKINGS 
By ETHEL ROLT WHEELER. 8vo. i6illustrations. $4.00 net. Postage 25 cts: 


“The author has not confined herself to a mere character sketch of each noted 
woman; she has furnished backgrounds and frames to her vivid portraits. These 
clever women become for the reader living and present personalities.” —N. Y. Sun. 


ROBERT HERRICK a Biographical and Critical Stady. 
By F. W. MOORMAN. _8vo. Illustrated. $5.00net. Postage 25 cents. 


“It is good to have Professor Moorman’s sympathetic exposition of the character 
underlying the* Hesperides.’ It brings us closer to Herrick.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


ROBERT DODSLEY Poet, Publisher, and Playwright 
By RALPH STRAUS 
8vo. Photogravure and 12 other illustrations. $6.50 net. Postage 25 cents. 
Robert Dodsley must be reyarded as one of the remarkable personages of the 
eighteenth century. There was hardly a man distinguished in the world of letters 
during the first half of that century with whom this footman, who wrote poetry and 
plays and afterward became the most celebrated publisher of his time, was not on 
terms of considerable intimacy. The volume includes various letters and agreements 
between Dodsley and Pope, Horace Walpole, Garrick, Burke and a host of others. MRS. DELANY 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES 
Special Spring International Stadio Number. 4to. Profusely illustrated. $3.00 net. Postage 35 cents. 
From the time of Holbein down to the early years of the nineteenth century, this beautiful volume gives the history of 
English and foreign miniatures. Several of the miniatures reproduced have been chosen from Mr. J. P. Morgan’s 
splendid collection and should be uf especial interest to Americans. The letter-press, by Dr. Williamson, adds greatly 
to the charm of the volume, which should be in the library of every art lover and student of 8. A real contribu- 
tion to the history of art. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY seer ciaiosuc Free NEW YORK 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


JUST READY 
Robert Herrick’s new novel ‘‘A Life for a Life’’ 


By the author of “ The Common Lot,” “ Together,” etc., etc. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s new novel ‘‘ A Modern Chronicle ’’ 


is constantly described, among the best critics, as his ‘ ; ee and best work,” “ by far the most interesting,” 
uy * quite the strongest, truest and best work ”’ he has yet done. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


i ‘Nathan Burke’’ By Mary S. Watts 


“ By its unusual strength it chal boldly criticism from all sides . this most Seostagfing book of the 
spring.” — Tribune. ** Extrao rdinari worth while,” writes one critic. ‘Another ry it “ infinitely inter- 
esting.” and all agree in calling it “a delightful book,’’ “ immensely pleasing,’’ and the like. Cloth. $1.50. 


' Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Jast novel ‘‘ An Undesirable Governess’”’ 













































Afresh evidence of the exceeding versatility of the author of ‘ Saracinesca,” etc., a light-hearted amusing 
social sketch done with inimitable skill. I iustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 
” 
/ Gertrude Atherton’s ‘‘ Tower of Ivory 
| The best critics call it “ her really great novel,” ‘ the portrait of a wonderful soul.” Cloth. $1.50. 
i$ 
; William Allen White’s new book How to Keep Bees for Profit 
H The Old Order Changeth D. EVERETT LYON, bee expert, shows how entirely 
{ A View of American Democracy. Exceedingly re- practical it is to add to the income of a country home 
freshing, inspiring essays on the coming political by bee-keeping. Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61. 
order. “Cloth. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 
| Dr. Shailer Mathews’s neq book How to Keep Hens for Profit 
The Gospel and the Modern Man C. 8. VALENTINE’S competent papers on breeds, 
By the Head of the Department of Systematic Theo- housing, and handling poultry with a view to profits. 
logy. Chicago University, Author of “The Social Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61. 
Teachings « Jesus,” “ The Church and the Changing 
Order,”’ etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


A Manual of Practical Farming 


Dr. Henry van Dyke’s new book Dr. JOHN McLENNAN gives for the man who wishes 


_The Spirit of America to keep a small farm up to its full possibilities the 
A tremendously otmaieties book,”’ says the Boston principles and methods of really economical modern 
stoned Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.61. farming. Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61. 


Mr. Herbert Croly’ S notable book 


The Promise all Dimastcen 1 ike Bailey’s New Manual of Gardening 


“ Bo trenchant so pertinent that one is bound to “Should be in the hands of every garden-maker and 
weigh it Senetuliy. +? a Collier's Weekly garden lover,’ says the Boston Transcript. It is far 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.14. and away the most complete and practical book of its 

kind. Cloth, $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 
John R. Spears’s new book Fruit-Growing in Arid Regions 


| Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61. FES, beth of this Calerado Aguiouttural College and 


Experiment Station. Specially intended to meet con- 





Frederic L. Paxson’s new book <ibena botnet the mertine and the Mississippi, but 
. . nteresting to the fruit-grower wherever drought is a 
The Last American Frontier menace. Cloth, illustrated. Just Ready. 
Itltustrated, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
H. Addington Bruce’s new book The Rural School of the 
Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Twentieth Century 
Road By HAROLD W. FOGHT, Midland College. A new 
i Like the above, a record of romance and adventure, discussion of the problem of education of those who 
} none the less exciting for being true. wish to remain in country life. 
Ready this week. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
PERIODICALS. 


Mr. William Archer has a sharp eye for 
things American. Viewing us from afar, and 
sojourning “in our midst,” he has used it to 
good purpose, and has recorded in singularly 
clear terms the results of his observation. His 
vision is not altogether free from astigmatism, 
but it is both steady and penetrating. While 
Mr. Archer is particularly concerned with mat- 
ters pertaining to his métier as critic of the 
drama and student of the technical problems of 
the playhouse, he is more than a specialist in 
this restricted field, and has envisaged many 
other scenes and situations. He has discoursed 
upon our manners and our morals, he has pre- 
sented us with a solution of our negro problem, 
and he has rushed into the conflict that rages 
about our spelling of the English language, — 
not taking, we regret to say, the side of the 
angels. His latest contribution to our enlight- 
enment upon our own affairs—and, incidentally, 
to the enlightenment of his fellow Britons by the 
method of comparison —is found in a study of 
“The American Cheap Magazine,” contributed 
to “The Fortnightly Review.” The study 
should please us, on the whole, because it 
redounds to the credit of American enterprise. 
Mr. Archer says : 

“Of the many differences between America and 
England which do not altogether minister to our 
national self-complacency, none is more striking than 
the contrast between our sixpenny monthlies and the 
ten-cent or fifteen-cent magazines that crowd the 
American bookstalls. On the surface, the contrast is 
most humiliating, and though, when we look below the 
surface, we shall find reasons which diminish its signifi- 
cance, it remains, when all is said and done, a disquiet- 
ing phenomenon.” 

In making this comparative study, Mr. 
Archer deliberately excludes fiction from his 
purview, — in the first place, because he seldom 
reads magazine fiction ; and in the second place, 
because he thinks it is very much the same in 
quality on both sides of the ocean. His inter- 
est is in that section of the contents which may 
be described, if euphemistically, as serious, in 
order to give it a name which shall distinguish 
it from the mere products of invention. Now 
he finds, broadly speaking, that the “ serious ” 
features of the English sixpenny magazines are 
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“« magnified and scarcely glorified tit-bits,” and 
“articles on everything that can pass the time 
for an idle brain, and cannot possibly matter 
either to the individual or the nation.” In the 
American popular magazines he finds, on the 
other hand, “ articles of absorbing and illumin- 
ating interest,” the type of contribution which 
is “a richly-documented, soberly-worded study 
in contemporary history, concentrating into ten 
or twelve pages matter which could much more 
easily be expanded into a book ten or twelve 
times as long.” Of the group of a half-dozen 
or so of magazines thus referred to, he says : 

“ There is nothing quite like them in the literature of 
the world— no periodicals which combine such width 
of popular appeal with such seriousness of aim and 
thoroughness of workmanship.” 

Having introduced his subject with these 
general propositions, Mr. Archer proceeds to 
the task of specific illustration. He takes some 
two dozen recent numbers of the magazines in 
question, analyzes their contents, and presents 
them in a classified arrangement. The lengthy 
list of titles selected includes such as Judge 
Lindsey’s “‘ The Beast and the Jungle,” Judge 
Gaynor’s “ The Looting of New York,” Gen- 
eral Bingham’s articles about the New York 
police, a group exposing the political corruption 
of San Francisco, a group upon the Pinchot- 
Ballinger dispute, Miss Tarbell’s «« Where the 
Shoe is Pinched” and “ A Tariff-Made City,” 
* A Carnival of Graft,” “The Negro in Poli- 
ities,” «A Continent Despoiled,” “The Ominous 
Hush in Europe,” “The Terror on Europe’s 
Threshold,” “ Barbarous Mexico,” and “ Spik- 
ing down an Empire.” These examples are 
taken from the political groups ; under the head 
of social topics we find mention of “ The Case 
against Trinity,” “ Blasting the Rock of Ages,” 
“The Godlessness of New York,” “ Beating 
Men to Make Them Good,” “ What Eight Million 
Women Want,” “ The Bird Tribute to Vanity,” 
and “* Divorce and Public Welfare.” Still other 
groups cite “ The Vampire of the South,” “ The 
Sacrifice of the Innocents,” “* Does the Weather 
Bureau Make Good?” “On the Trail of the 
Ghust,”’ “The Lure of Gold,” and “ The Inde- 
cent Stage.” 

We have given only a small part of Mr. 
Archer's list, but it is enough to make us 
understand why an Englishman should rub his 
eyes at the spectacle of a magazine activity 
which leaves the enterprise of his own country 
so far behind. But we think our critic takes 
the entire manifestation a little too seriously. 
It is true that these are all serious subjects, and 








it is also true that almost every article in the 
list is the product of an extended investigation 
and of an amount of labor far out of proportion 
to the ten or twelve pages that the article fills. 
But those of us who for a series of years have 
had these articles as a steady diet have come to 
realize that their fundamental note is sensation- 
alism, and that the underlying motive for their 
multiplication is commercial rather than phil- 
anthropic. The instinctive common sense of 
the American people has labelled them as 
‘«‘ muck-raking ” productions, and an instinctive 
optimism has discounted their lurid imaginings 
by about ninety per cent. They have stirred 
us up, no doubt, and often in profitable ways ; 
but their bias and exaggeration, their deter- 
mination to make sensational points at no mat- 
ter what sacrifice of sobriety, have prevented 
them from having much influence over serious- 
minded people. They have aroused emotional 
rather than reflective natures; and this is a 
dangerous thing to do. Mr. Archer thinks that 
these articles have been “an incalculable force 
for good,” of which we are by no means sure ; 
but he admits that they exhibit the logical 
weakness of “an insufficient thinking-out of the 
fundamental ideas on which their crusade is 
based.” To our mind a much more fatal weak- 
ness is found in their attitude of parti pris, in 
their assumption that everything is either black 
or white, and in their unblushing appeal to preju- 
dice. Some of them are doubtless comparatively 
free from these faults; but since Mr. Archer 
seems to cover them with a blanket approval, we 
feel bound to suggest that the opposing point of 
view is likely to result in a sounder judgment. 

Mr. Archer wishes that the English magazines 
might follow the example thus set them on this 
side of the water ; and if they were to follow it 
in moderation the enterprise would probably be 
desirable. There are subjects enough for exploi- 
tation at the English editor’s hand, if only he 
realized his opportunities. The reasons why he 
does not make the venture are two in number, 
and are thus stated : 

“The mildest of the progressive magazines, if its 
matter applied to England and were published in En- 
gland, would beget such a monthly crop of libel suits as 
would bring unheard-of prosperity to the legal profes- 
sion.” 

Furthermore, the English cheap magazines 

“have neither the circulation nor the advertisements 
which would enable them to pay for it. The American 
editor will pay more for a single article than an English 


editor would pay for the whole matter of one of his 
numbers.” 


These reasons are pretty nearly prohibitive, as 
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we may easily understand. But if the English 
public cannot benefit by the freedom (degenerat- 
ing into license) of our American editors, and by 
the gambling spirit which controls their expen- 
diture, it has its own organs for the discussion 
of serious public concerns. If we could support 
in this country a group of monthlies like «« The 
Contemporary,” “The Fortnightly,” and «The 
Nineteenth Century,” and a group of weeklies 
like “* The Spectator,” “‘ The Nation,” and “The 
Saturday Review,” we would gladly exchange 
for them the whole galaxy of our muck-raking 
magazines. Sobriety, in the long run, is more 
effective than sensationalism as an agency of 
reform, and writing that appeals to the intel- 
ligence has a farther-reaching and more lasting 
influence than writing that appeals chiefly to 
the emotions. 





THE CHARM OF GUIDE BOOKS. 





I have often wondered that in his catalogue of 
“books which are no books” (comprising “ Court 
Calendars, Directories, Draught Boards bound and 
lettered on the back, Almanacs, Statutes at Large,” 
and other bidlia a-biblia), Charles Lamb did not 
include Guide Books. To be sure, there were but 
few such in his day. Travelling was expensive and 
wearisome, and the booksellers had but little induce- 
ment to forestall Baedeker. Guide Books indubit- 
ably there were, but it is a question whether the 
gentle Elia ever held one in his hand. To-day, how- 
ever, every library of even tolerable pretensions has 
(not boasts) its topmost or lowermost shelf of red- 
covered books, mute and inglorious discarded com- 
panions of wanderings by sea and by land. A 
brand-new Guide Book is, at the best, but endured 
as an intellectual vade mecum; a Guide Book out- 
of-date is poor company indeed. 

Now, perhaps from sheer contrariness, I want to 
say a good word for these cast-off fellow-travellers, 
these humble, dusty, upper-shelved volumes, whose 
titles are the indexes, it may be, of happy days when 
we were younger, and Europe and Egypt and even 
the more distant portions of our own continent were 
still to us a land of dreams. I could dwell on the 
memories that are embalmed in these well-thumbed 
little volumes: on the faded ivy leaf that still marks 
the page devoted to Rydal Mount; the pressed fern 
that grew “in the crannies” of the Coliseum; the 
blood-red field-lily from the shadow of Rachel’s 
Tomb. But just now I am not concerned with the 
sentimental value of Guide Books, rather with their 
power to interest and amuse from an entirely imper- 
sonal standpoint. 

What more delicious reading for a weary brain 
than this local “Surrey” ? Opening at random, I 
find myself not far from Dorking — “an admirable 
halting-place for the pedestrian, who might stay here 














for a month and find a new walk every day.” 
Then follow the directions for roads and foot-paths, 
“along the ridge of the downs,” “over Milton 
Heath,” “through the woods to Deepdene,” or 
“under the fir-clad Ridland Hill.” The very names 
are soothing, and as we wander through English 
meadows and lanes the thought of pestilential prob- 
lems, of financial crises, of ward politics, are less 
insistent than the piping-of the redbreast in the 
holly-bush, or the plashing of the waterfall by the 
moss-grown mill beside our path. 

For practical assistance in the matter of topog- 
raphy, history, and, to some extent, local color, the 
Guide Book is far superior to the gazetteer. Where, 
for instance, can so much condensed information as 
to modern or ancient Egypt be found as in the little 
red-covered volume which has been the butt of so 
many shafts of ridicule, launched by novelists who 
are not ashamed of drawing very long bows indeed? 
If you want to learn about your own country, read 
one of those small German Guides, and be wise. 
Are you puzzled by a newspaper despatch from some 
obscure hamlet of Norway or Austria, your Guide 
Book, with its faithful maps, sets you right. 

In the older specimens of this despised class 
of literature are quaint directions and suggestions 
redolent of other days. My own earliest trip to 
Europe was in 1873; and I remember that one of 
the first oddities I encountered was fractional silver, 
I having been “brought up,” so to speak, entirely 
on paper scrip, which was in use here between 1862 
and 1875. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
in Morford’s European Guide for 1873 the expenses 
of the trip reckoned both in currency and gold — 
the latter, as is expressly stated, “being at 120.” 
The traveller was warned that he “would always be 
charged for a whole candle” at his hotel, “whether 
he used it or not.” At that time, probably not half 
a dozen hotels in Europe were lighted throughout 
by gas. Electric light, of course, was not dreamed 
of, outside of Jules Verne’s “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea,” which was published that 
same year. 

In a White Mountain Guide Book of 1869, the 
reader is told: “ Be careful, as soon as you arrive” 
(at the Crawford House, “a large, new edifice”’) 
“to book your name for a horse to Mt. Washington, 
as often all the ponies are engaged for a day or two 
beforehand.” The Mt. Washington Railroad was 
opened that summer, but was not connected with the 
Maine Central, the distance between the lower ter- 
minus and Fabyan’s being traversed by old-fashioned 
coaches. The carriage road was completed in 1861. 
History, by the way, has been repeating itself in 
1909. The Western “burro” has been imported, 
and travellers have once more ridden up the steep 
old bridle-path from Crawford’s to the Summit. 
Don’t forget to book for a burro! 

Perhaps the queerest, quaintest old Guide Book 
I have in my possession is a little volume of about 
four by five inches, called “La Vera Guida per Chi 
Viaggia in Italia.” It was printed at Rome in 1775, 
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and is dedicated, in four pages of extra large type, 
“ All’ Illustrissimo Signore Tommaso Jenkins”! 
Who this most illustrious Thomas Jenkins was, I 
have never been able to ascertain; but I trust he was 
proud of the honor and of the sturdy little book in- 
scribed with his name. The frontispiece represents 
a post-carriage with two postillions, and a rider ahead 
lustily blowing his horn. There are many delightful 
maps, showing post-roads; needless to say, the old- 
world geography of the country was practically the 
same then as now. Included in the general pre- 
fatory “Instructions” is a feature which I do not 
remember finding in Baedeker. “ A traveller,” says 
the author, “ought before all things to commit 
himself to God, without whose assistance every 
enterprise is vain.” And, accordingly, a form for 
devotions is given forthwith—a humble and rather 
touching little prayer for the safety of the tourist 
and of the dear ones he has left behind. A little 
further on are careful directions how to deal with 
wolves and bears en route. “If the traveller has 
no arms wherewith to defend himself, he can escape 
from the peril by striking fire from a flint-and-steel, 
wolves especially being afraid of fire, essendo i Lupi 
specialmente assai timorosi del fuoco.” 
Wituis Boyp ALLEN. 





CASUAL COMMENT. 


JUNE ADVICE FROM THE “OLD LIBRARIAN’S 
AtMANACK” will apply just as well, or as ill, to 
this year of grace 1910 as to the year 1774 for 
which it was ostensibly written. On the calendar 
page we read: “Stand not outdoors, gaping like a 
ninny at nature. She will take care of herself. 
Read your books.” Seasonable counsel, that, for 
those who have been stretching their necks and 
straining their eyes at all hours of the night in 
search of Halley’s Comet. Halley’s Comet will take 
care of itself. In this summer season, with vacation 
at hand, there is danger of idle and otherwise unde- 
sirable visitors to the sacred precincts of the library. 
Note the following: “No Person younger than 20 
years (save if he be a student, of more than 18 
years, and vouched by his tutor) is on any pretext 
to enter the Library. Be suspicious of Women. 
They are given to the Reading of frivolous Romances, 
and at all events, their presence in a Library adds 
little to (if it does not, indeed, detract from) that 
aspect of Gravity, Seriousness and Learning which 
is its greatest Glory.” More in the same strain is 
added, but we refrain from quoting further, lest we 
get into trouble with the New Woman, the Suffra- 
gette, and other “advanced” members of the sex, 
and will content ourselves with one more excerpt. 
“ Let no Politician be in your Library, nor no man 
who Talks overmuch. It will be difficult for him to 
observe Silence, and he is objectionable otherwise, 
as well. No Astrologer, Necromancer, Charlatan, 
Quack, nor Humbug; no Vendor of Nostrums, nor 





Teacher of false Knowledge; no fanatick Preacher 
nor Refugee. Admit no one of loose or evil Life ; 
prohibit the Gamester, the Gypsey, the Vagrant. . . . 
See to it that none enter who are Senile, and none 
who are immature in their Minds, even tho’ they 
have reach’d the requir’d Age.” With the advent 
of summer comes a blessed relief from the season of 
rush and worry, whereof that worthy bibliothecary, 
Master Enoch Sneed has written: “I am so be- 
pestered and bothered by persons insinuating them- 
selves into the Library to get Books that frequently 
I am near to my Wit’s end. There have been days 
when I was scarce able to read for two Hours con- 
secutive without some Donkey breaking in upon my 
Peace.” Few librarians of the present day, how- 
ever, will be disposed to take literally Master Jared 
Bean’s advice for the summer season, — “ Let no 
intruder put your ease in doubt; lock fast the door 
& keep the rascals out.” 


THe SUNDAY-NEWSPAPER MONSTROSITY is not 
without prospect of mitigation. We have long 
believed it must change or pass, There may be 
readers willing to spend their Sundays delving in 
these literary rubbish-heaps,—the fact that they 
continue to be produced indicates it. But to ordi- 
nary self-respecting mortals, who want the important 
news on Sundays as on other days, and object to 
being compelled to traverse a wilderness of sensa- 
tional print and a morass of vulgar pictures to get 
it, the Sunday paper is a pest and a calamity. A 
good illustration, which we give at first hand, occurs 
to us. A prominent journalist was asked by his 
managing editor what he thought of a certain feature 
of last Sunday’s paper; to which the frank reply 
was given that he (the journalist) never read the 
Sunday paper. “Don’t you?” said the managing 
editor, a bit disappointedly, — adding, rather grimly, 
“Well, I don’t blame you,—I wouldn’t read it 
myself if I didn’t have to!” The encouraging 
news comes from Boston of the issue there of a 
modest one-cent Sunday journal, uniform in char- 
acter with the same paper's week-day issues, and 
containing the news of the world, and a sufficiency 
of other matter, unencumbered with a mass of rub- 
bish. Mr. Frank A. Munsey, founder and proprietor 
of many magazines, in adding a soberly-restrained 
Sunday issue to his “ Boston Journal,” has rendered 
a service to newspaperdom and to the reading public. 
He well says in his first number (May 8): “The 
Sunday newspaper is an illogical product. It is no 
more a newspaper than it is a magazine, or weekly 
paper, or comic paper. If we want a newspaper and 
nothing else, why should we be compelled to buy 
half a dozen other publications with it? . . . If we 
want a magazine, why be compelled to buy a comic 
weekly? If we want a comic weekly, why be com- 
pelled to buy a story-paper? If we want a story- 
paper, why be compelled to buy the cut-out scheme 
for children? If we want the cut-out scheme, why 
be compelled to buy a magazine?” The general 
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public, we believe, will be grateful for this relief, and 
gladly devote some of the time thus saved to the art 
gallery, the museum, and the public library reading- 
room, whose Sunday opening has not been facilitated 
by the prevalence of the time-consuming Sunday 
newspaper in its present bloated shape. 

Two ASPECTS OF LITERARY LEISURE present them- 
selves. Its charms may be those of the siren — 
seductive and ruinous; or the delights of lettered 
ease may be productive of worthy works of litera- 
ture (a “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
for example) impossible to one not entirely in com- 
mand of his time and movements. In the Preface 
to Volume III. of the “ New Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare,” occur these words from the genial 
editor’s pen: “Can we fail to prize the flashes of light 
(all too few) thrown here and there upon SHAKE- 
SPEARE by CHaRLes Lams, that genius, wasted in 
the India House, whom, had England known the 
gift of God, she would have pensioned bountifully 
and set to recording the thoughts these plays evoked 
in him that we might be brought into nearer com- 
munion with the great Poet than, with all our labori- 
ous verbal criticism, we have yet been able to reach?” 
But can one who knows the life of Lamb and remem- 
bers the barren tedium of his later years, when retire- 
ment and a handsome pension left him at leisure to 
record all the beautiful thoughts evoked in him by 
whatever means, fail to suspect that it was precisely 
that daily grind at the India House that drove his 
chafed spirit to seek relief in those exquisite essays 
that now delight us in the reading as they solaced 
him in the writing? One of our most charming 
present-day essayists, not unworthy of mention in 
the same breath with Elia, is the pastor of a large 
church and occupied with the varied duties of an 
extensive parish. What wise person would wish the 
author of “The Gentle Reader” set free to spin 
out his thoughts for us at ample leisure and in cold 


blood ? ae 


An AMERICAN SEASON IN THE LONDON BOOK- 
MARKET now cheers the heart and swells the bank 
account of more than one fortunate Yankee author. 
Colonel Roosevelt and Commander Parry naturally 
ereate a demand for their writings wherever they 
go; and the English circulation of their works is ac- 
cordingly very brisk. Mark Twain’s lamented death 
has sent his numerous British admirers back to their 
“Tnnocents” and their “ Roughing it.” The death 
of another American, the self-expatriated author of 
the Saracinesca series of romances, together with the 
posthumous appearance of his “ Undesirable Gover- 
ness,” has made even more evident than before the 
favor he enjoys among English novel-readers. Con- 
sidering the number of Mr. Crawford’s books and 
the speed with which they were produced, one must 
admit that even the later and less carefully studied 
display an astonishing wealth of resource and mas- 
tery of the romancer’s art. We long ago learned 
what sort of characters to expect from his pen, and 





what sort of conduct to expect from his characters ; 
but nevertheless they hold the attention to the end. 
Another London favorite of the hour (and perhaps 
longer) is Mr. Winston Churchill, whose latest story, 
“ A Modern Chronicle,” is having a brisk sale that is 
expected to be of some continuance. On the whole, 
American literature seems to be making its way. 

THE REPREHENSIBLE RE-CHRISTENING OF BOOKS, 
which causes so much annoyance and confusion to 
the reading public, so many bibliographical blunders 
to librarians, catalogue-makers, and collectors, and 
such needless bother to book-dealers, deserves to be 
scored in the sharpest of terms. How many an 
admirer of Mr. Thomas Hardy, for example, or of 
the late Marion Crawford, eager to read every 
volume from the favorite novelist’s pen, has been 
betrayed by a mere difference of titles (in English 
and American editions) into buying, borrowing, or 
begging an already once-read, if not twice-read, tale! 
A late communication to the London “ Athenzum” 
touches feelingly on this subject in describing a case 
possessing some peculiar features. “I have been 
comparing,” says the writer, “two novels by Cleve- 
land Moffett, ‘A King in Rags,’ published by Sidney 
Appleton in 1908, and ‘The Battle,’ published by 
John Milne in 1909. I find that to all intents and 
purposes they are the same work rearranged. . 
Cases like this are very trying both to librarians 
and readers.” 


A SUMMER RESORT’S SUMPTUOUS LIBRARY is about 
to be added to the attractions of Great Barrington, 
among the Berkshire hills in Massachusetts. The 
present library building in that beautiful town is 
unworthy of its environment, and its fine site will 
soon be occupied by a fifty-thousand-dollar structure. 
This may not mean that the butterflies of fashion 
who each summer and autumn make gay the streets 
of the old town will turn blind eyes and deaf ears 
to the lure of the golf course, the afternoon tea, the 
evening hop, and the loud-honking automobile, and 
will all become patrons of the public library; but at 
least the permanent residents of the place will have 
the satisfaction of seeing their common stock of the 
world’s best books worthily housed. 


THE INCREASED DEMAND FOR Mark TWwatn’s 
BOOKS, since his death, is met by his publishers 
with a large reprinting of “ Life on the Mississippi,” 
“ A Tramp Abroad,” “ Roughing It,” “Pudd’nhead 
Wilson,” and “Sketches Old and New.” We sur- 
mise that the presses will have also to get busy 
presently with new impressions of “Tom Sawyer” 
and “Huckleberry Finn.” It is an all too common 
experience among the frequenters of public libraries, 
to find no copy of either of these masterpieces on 
hand. The late Sir Walter Besant was enthusiastic 
in his praise of “‘ Huckleberry Finn,” and there have 
not been wanting others to rate the book as its 
author’s greatest production. Those who have not 
yet tasted its delights have a pleasure in store for 
which they are to be envied. 
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ESSAYS IN DIVERS Moops.* 


However stoutly it may be maintained that 
there is no demand for poetry and essays, yet 
the poets and essayists are not to be silenced. 
Like Garrison, they will be heard ; and it would 
be an evil day for current literature if they 
should weaken in this determination. The num- 
ber and quality of these essay-books and poetry- 
books continually appearing, and enjoying at 
least a very respectable public-library patronage, 
we must regard as creditable to all concerned. 
The light essay may lure the reader-for-pleasure 
away from a too exclusive indulgence in novels 
to unexpected delights in other literary fields. 

“ Essays on the Spot,” by Mr. Charles D. 
Stewart, author of “« The Fugitive Blacksmith ” 
and “ Partners of Providence,” is a book con- 
fessedly lacking the studied unity of a Greek 
tragedy, but possessing the inevitable unity of 
the writer’s personality and peculiar habits of 
thought and expression. “ My only experience 
with the Emersonian advice of ‘ Room alone 
and keep a journal,’”’ he tells us, “had been 
in the middle of a Texas prairie under the stars 
in space; and that is really room.” Much of 
the dash and freedom of Texas cowboy life has 
found its way into these highly unconventional 
records. A typical example is to be found in 
“The Story of Bully,”’—the amazing feats of 
strength of a Texas steer, with some excellent 
bovine philosophy interspersed. “On a Mo- 
raine” treats of geology and agriculture and 
human nature in Wisconsin, and is full of 
shrewd observation. In a wholly different essay 
on Coleridge’s “ Kubla Khan,” the writer enters 
territory not quite so familiar to him from boy- 
hood. Ingeniously, though rather laboriously 
and at undue length, he makes of the fragmen- 
tary poem a sort of cosmie myth. “ Here do we 
see,” he announces, after quoting the opening 
lines, “the great Power making the universe. 
And more especially the blue dome that is over 
all — the sky and its contents.” It is all studi- 
ously worked out, and for that reason so much 
less delightful than Mr. Stewart’s spontaneous 
utterances elsewhere in the book. A chapter 

* Essays on THE Spor. By Charles D. Stewart. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


On Everyrainc. By H. Belloc. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

Ar tHe Sicn or tHe Hossy Horse. By Elizabeth 
Bisland. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Rest anp Unrest. By Edward Thomas. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 











on “ The Study of Grammar” is original and 
full of novel ideas; but, again, we like the 
author better out in the open than in the study 
or library. 

In Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s reprinted articles 
from ‘* The Morning Post” we have a book of 
light and short essays conceived in the best of 
moods. “On Everything ” forms a companion 
volume to the same author’s similar collection 
entitled “On Nothing.” As in the Hegelian 
sense “‘ everything” and “nothing” are syn- 
onymous, the two sets of essays may be regarded 
as identical in theme. In seven or eight small 
pages to an essay, the writer discourses, in a 
friendly and sometimes intimate fashion, on all 
sorts of minor topics, choosing often the Baconian 
form of chapter-heading, as, “ On Saturnalia,” 
«On Song,” “ On High Places,” “« On Streams 
and Rivers,” “ On Old Towns,” and “On Rest.” 
His praise of song is enthusiastic and not unde- 
served ; but when he goes so far as to say, “ Nor 
is there any pleasure which you will take away 
from middle age and leave it more lonely, than 
this pleasure of hearing Song,” he underesti- 
mates the calm delights of reflection and silent 
observation that are the birthright of rational 
man as distinguished from that other vertebrate 
biped, the twittering bird. Mr. Belloc’s pleas- 
ing manner is too well known to need commen- 
dation. 

Miss Elizabeth Bisland relates that from 
her earliest childhood her favorite exercise 
has been what might properly be called ligno- 
equestrianism ; and so, in a somewhat “hobby ” 
mood, she gives us her opinions and pet enthu- 
siasms in a series of thirteen chapters, largely 
literary in theme, entitled collectively “« At the 
Sign of the Hobby Horse.” Especially season- 
able is her essay on nature-books, though she 
does not refrain from a little mild ridicule of 
the fad-chasing variety of nature-students and 
nature-writers, and of course she has her word 
to say about intelligence in animals. In an 
entertaining chapter on children’s books she 
praises the late Sophie May as “ the first realist 
among the writers for children,” and relates 
how she herself earned the money to buy 
the “ Dotty Dimple” series by denying herself 
butter for three months. She then deplores 
what seems to her a marked inferiority in the 
series succeeding the Dotty books. But she 
forgets that Dotty herself was the successor to 
Prudy; and there are to-day hosts of infants 
as delighted with Flyaway as with the earlier 
Dotty. We suspect Miss Bisland had outgrown 
this sort of literature when she tried to recap- 
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ture the former rapture in the later series. Con- 
temporary magazine poets, with their “ diluted 
little drop of thought in one verse of from four 
to six lines,’ are evidently not among the 
writer’s hobbies. Her book is fresh and vig- 
orous and worth reading from beginning to end. 

Mr. Edward Thomas’s “ Rest and Unrest” 
is made up of nine short studies in human 
nature —rural human nature in an English 
setting. They are all pitched in a minor key, 
with the occasional sounding of a tragic note. 
Many a glimpse is had of cottage interiors and 
the inmates there gathered about the hearth or 
the table. Mention of a certain “crowded meal of 
new loaves, seaweed ‘ bread,’ bacon, apple pasty, 
and plentiful thin tea,” makes the uninitiated 
wonder what seaweed bread may be. Local 
color rather than action — for little or nothing 
is really done —gives this slender book its 
character. There is far more of rest than un- 
rest—perhaps an excess of drowsy stillness—in 


its pages. Percy F. BicKNELL. 


THE NATURE VIRTUES.* 

Although to people who are not enthusiastic 
over everything that is classed as “ Nature” 
the nature-virtues may not seem virtues at all, 
no nature-lover has any doubt that they are pre- 
eminent among human qualities, and as precious 
as they are rare. The more widespread the fad 
of pretending to them, the more inimitable they 
seem to those who are conscious of possessing 
them. 

The first of these virtues is an original esti- 
mate of value, quite at variance with worldly and 
sometimes even with scientific standards. Since 
the time of Agassiz, who “ had no time to make 
money,” the real nature-lover has sacrificed 
worldly prosperity to the delight of his vocation 
—or avocation, whichever it may be ; at least he 
has done this if circumstances were not too much 
against him. He knows quite well that a blue- 
bird is more beautiful than a bond; that the 

*How vo Srupy THe Birps. By Herbert K. Job. 
Illustrated with Photographs from Life by the Author. 
New York: Outing Publishing Co. 

Tue Buiack Bear. By William H. Wright. [lustrated 
from Photographs by the Author and J. B. Kerfoot. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Witperness Pers at Camp BucxsHaw. By Edward 
Breck. With Illustrations from Photographs from Life. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

A Cyc. or Sunsets. By Mabel Loomis Todd. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


Woop.anp Paras. 
by Charles Copeland. 





By Winthrop Packard. [lustrated 
Boston : Small, Maynard & Co. 





blossoming of a violet is more vital than the 
formation of a syndicate, and that it is a dese- 
eration to look upon growing grain with an eye 
only to the price it will bring in the market. 
He knows also that a live butterfly is more inter- 
esting and more important to science than many 
dead hippopotamuses. Consequently, if he lives 
up to his virtues he is more or less regardless 
of conventions. He does not affect sporting cos- 
tumes, but ‘ wears out his old clothes”; he rises 
any time after dark and walks in the most un- 
likely places to find out what the owl is doing, or 
to see the crow, when he wakes in the early morn- 
ing, “‘yawn with that prodigious black beak after 
he has withdrawn it from under his wing, then 
stretch one wing and one leg, as birds do”; he 
forgoes his Thanksgiving dinner for a couple 
of sandwiches and a tramp on the seashore ; he 
stays away from the opera to hear the first 
meadow-lark of the season ; he takes his pet bear 
with him for a walk down the village street; 
and he weeps, if he feels like it, when the cat 
that has shared his cabin and been his friend for 
a season is spirited away. 

Such a person is, of course, a being of un- 
quenchable ardor. He can well afford to smile 
indulgently at the fancied nature-lover whose 
patience shows itself in sitting comfortably on 
a bank all day to see the birds go by, — for he 
himself has knelt three hours in the mud to get 
a photograph of a marsh-wren, and has been 
protected from rheumatism by his fervor; he 
has sealed a forty-foot pine-bole with disaster to 
his skin, to bring a bear cub down unharmed, 
and has spent days wading in bogs up to his 
waist in water. Crowning all his other virtues 
is that special quality by reason of which he is a 
nature lover. Call it what you will —catholic- 
ity, sympathy, humanitarianism, tenderness, or 
love — its touch makes the world of men kin 
with the world of animals. To it the destruction 
of life, except in defense of other life, is impos- 
sible; and the vaunting of trophies — except 
perhaps those of the camera —is repugnant. 
This high quality is wholly democratic and in- 
clusive ; and though it may recognize the fasci- 
nation of a humming-bird as greater than that 
of a loon, or the beauty of a deer as more than 
that of a poreupine, it esteems and cherishes 
the individual traits of each. 

A small group of this season’s nature books 
exemplify these virtues. Mr. Job, in telling us 
“ How to Study the Birds,” adds considerably 
to the tale of the abundant reward that has come 
to him in his loiterings in bird-land, and tells 
explicitly and fully how others may follow in his 
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footsteps and reach the same delightful results. 
The novice may learn from this volume where 
he may find nearly all of our common birds and 
many of the rarer species, how he would best 
equip himself, how he should manage his camera 
and keep his records, and even how to proceed 
in the delicate task of finding nests. The photo- 
graphs are many, and unusually beautiful, show- 
ing many birds “ caught in the act,” which have 
never before been photographed in so intimate 
a way. 

The perfectly unaffected and very entertain- 
ing story told by Mr. Wright about a black bear 
which he caught as a cub and reared to maturity 
is as good proof as one could ask of the pleasure 
to be derived from companionship with a dumb 
animal. Children will enjoy this book hugely, 
for “ Ben” was a jolly, rollicking scapegrace, 
who had more thrilling adventures than fall to 
the lot of most children, and always kept his 
wits about him. The pictures of him in the vari- 
ous stages of his babyhood, and especially when 
he is learning to ride his pack-horse, are much 
more amusing than if they were of a human 
baby. The last half of the book is given to a 
good study of the black bear and his habits. 

Equally worthy of our acquaintance are the 
“ Wilderness Pets at Camp Buckshaw.’ A 
crow, a raven, two bear cubs, a moose calf, two 
sea-gulls, and a porcupine, besides a cat, some 
dogs, and several young people, kept that happy 
spot enlivened through a summer, and, in spite 
of some prejudices among the pets, derived 
mutual benefit from the experience. There are 
good portraits of all the members of the demo- 
cratic family, and the story of their life together 
is a notable addition to the broader sociology 
which “ Uncle Ned,” the leading spirit of Camp 
Buckshaw, was teaching his “nephews and 
nieces.” 

A book of specialized interest is Mrs. Mabel 
Loomis Todd’s “Cycle of Sunsets,” in which 
the author describes the most beautiful of the 
sunsets she saw in a year from her home on 
Amherst hill. The descriptions are well worth 
reading, and will have a useful influence if they 
encourage others to pay more heed to the daily 
pageant of the western sky. Mrs. Todd weaves 
a college love-story into her experience of clouds 
and sunset light, and thus adds a human interest 
to her calendar of radiant pictures. 

A little book by Mr. Winthrop Packard, 
which the author modestly calls ‘ Woodland 
Paths,” gives very charming expression to the 
spirit of the true nature-lover. It shows no 
limitations of preference, except that it is a dis- 





tinctly spring beok. Crows, butterflies, eels, 
bullfrogs, the brook, spring dawns and sunsets, 
Ponkapog Pond and the bogland around it, 
wild-flowers, weeds, and almost all the birds, 
are a part of life to the author, and he has the 
grace of words to convey the poet’s meaning 
which he gathers from them. A sense of humor 
is almost always latent, too, in his view of things. 
In explaining why the March hare goes mad, 
he says: 

“Mad March winds are a good test of stability of 

soul. He who can stand their weltings with serenity, 
ean watch his unanchored personal belongings go mad 
with the March hare, and still thrid the sombre boskage 
of the wood with sunny thought and no venom beneath 
his tongue, ought to be President. Even the New York 
papers could not make him bring suit.” 
Mr. Packard’s * Woodland Paths ’”’ lead, as he 
suggests the roads about Ponkapog do, “ from 
the land of humdrum to the country of ro- 
mance.” Unpretentious as are the pages of 
his book, they stir in one the virtue of imagina- 
tion — which also should have been mentioned 
as one of the chief of the nature-virtues. For 
example, he says : 

“I never tramp these roads, which it sometimes 
seems as if the pudwudgies moved about in the night 
for the confusion of men, without being lost, at least 
for a time, and finding a new boulder to worship. Once, 
thus lost, I found a little gem of a pond, which hides 
in the hollows a half-mile or so east of Pongapog Pond. 
This, too, 1 fear the pukwudgies move about in the 
night, for I hear of many men who have found it once 
and sought it again in vain.” 

May EsrTe.ie Cook. 








A VARIED GROUP OF GARDEN BOOKS.* 


To the chagrin of the many prophets of evil 
who foresaw the cessation of all life which was 
to follow the plunge of the good old Earth into 
the tail of Halley’s Comet, seedtime and harvest 
are still to be depended on, and year by year 
new generations of toilers must be taught what 








*Lirrte Garpens ror Boys anp Girts. By Myrta 
Margaret Higgins. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 


‘Lypoor Garpentne. By Eben E. Rexford. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

CurtpRen’s GARDENS FoR PiEeasurE, Health, and 
Education. By Henry Griscom Parsons. Illustrated. New 
York : Sturgis & Walton Co. 

Iw Praise or GARDENS. Compiled by Temple Scott. New 
York: Baker & Taylor Co. 

Tue Garpex Muse. Poems for Garden Lovers. Se- 
lected and edited, with an Introduction, by William Aspinwall 
Bradley. With frontispiece. New York : Sturgis & Walton 
Co. 

A History or GARDENING IN ENGLAND. By Hon, Mrs. 
Evelyn Cecil. Third edition. Illustrated. New York: 
E, P. Dutton & Co. 
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men have already learned by way of codpera- 


tion with those seasons. To sow, to reap — 
of all the arts of man, these are the most sym- 
bolic ; and in right sowing and right reaping 
depend all things everywhere. 

It would seem to be almost an instinct — the 
desire that leads a man who has grown a cab- 
bage or planted an orchard, or a woman who has 
achieved the art of bedding out a plot of hardy 
perennials, to set forth his or her experience in 
a book. The reviewer of even a part of the 
annual output of garden books must often shake 
his head over the problem of grouping into a 
well-balanced article the widely separated themes 
and styles which gather themselves on his table 
at this time of the year. 

Four volumes on the list now to be considered 
may be classed as pleasant and profitable hand- 
books for beginners in the art of gardening. 
In Miss Higgins’s “ Little Gardens for Boys 
and Girls,” both style and matter are simplified 
to a degree which would make its pages a de- 
light to a child of ten or twelve years old who 
had a bit of ground all his own, a very little 
money, and an honest heart turned in the right 
direction. From Mr. Rexford’s long experi- 
ences in “ Indoor Gardening,” many harvests 
have already been gathered. He has long sat 
as chief justice in a court of appeals to which 
countless readers of journals devoted chiefly to 
household affairs have turned in troubled hours, 
and from the endless questions which he has 
been asked concerning ailing rubber-plants or 
despondent geraniums he has learned exactly 
how to put into words the advice most needed 
by owners of a window-full of potted plants, or 
the more fortunate proprietor of a small green- 
house. There be folk who will gain more hope 
for the welfare of the republic from Mr. Par- 
sons’s study of ‘Childrens’ Gardens” than 
from official announcements of many “ Dread- 
naughts ” or the convening of delegates of many 
congresses of peace. ‘ True and well-balanced 
conceptions of the great game of life” can 
nowhere be more successfully taught than by 
observation of and codperation with the laws 
that govern plant-life, upon which all sociological 
problems, directly or indirectly, depend. The 
inspiring pages of Mr. Parsons’s book have for 
their basis the work at the Children’s Farm 
School at Dewitt Clinton Park in New York 
City ; and so well is that work done that it is 
hard to see why a second book need be written 
on that subject for years to come. Into “ The 
Garden Primer,” Miss Tabor and Mr. Teall 
have condensed many of the facts which all 





gardeners ought to know, but which many have 
yet to learn, the result being a handbook both 
pleasant and valuable. Good advice about soils, 
fertilizers, insecticides, and fungi-destroyers, 
outweigh in value the appended “ Kalendar,” 
which is not infallible. 

From handbooks like these, one turns to 
another world in the collection of verses * In 
Praise of Gardens,” compiled by Mr. Temple 
Scott. The margins of its pages are not all 
that could be desired, but otherwise the setting 
of the poems is satisfactory for a book which is 
of a happy price that permits it to go on many 
bookshelves where the costlier volumes are 
barred out, and of a pocketable size which is an 
added recommendation for it now that garden- 
days are here, and there are those who can 
even read in gardens. On each alternate page 
a dial-inscription serves as headline, and the 
divisions into which the selections are grouped 
are also prefaced by dial-lines. The range of 
poets is both long and broad: Homer sings of 
the Garden of Alcinous, Theocritus of later 
Greece, and King Solomon his old Asian Can- 
ticle. The vernal melodies of Chaucer usher 
in the songs of the English bards, which extend 
from Elizabethan days to those of the king 
who has just laid down the sceptre of the island 
famous alike for its gardens and its poets. 
There are loved voices for which we listen here 
in vain, but the omissions are comparatively 
few when all things are considered. 

Still another anthology of garden verse is 
Mr. W. A. Bradley’s “‘ The Garden Muse,” pub- 
lished almost simultaneously with Mr. Scott’s 
volume, noted above. The compiler in this case 
“has simply sought to please himself, and those 
whose taste chimes with his own, by weaving a 
chaplet of choice garden flowers culled more or 
less at random from the richest and rarest pas- 
tures of poetry.” Mr. Bradley has a right eye 
and ear for the best poetry, and the bouquet 
which he has brought together is of a fragrance 
and diversity to delight every one who, either 
in fact or fancy, owns a garden. 

So comprehensive and scholarly a book as 
Mrs. Cecil’s “History of Gardening in England” 
has heretofore scarcely crossed the Atlantic to 
show us the difference between the best we can do 
in gardens and the splendid things of which the 
mother country can boast in countless instances. 
As the Honorable Alicia Amherst (now Mrs. 
Evelyn Cecil), the writer of this noble volume 
has had the inestimable privilege of a life-long 
association with the great library of her father, 
known as the Amherst Library; and in the 
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exhaustive bibliography which serves as one of 
the appendices to this history, she attests her 
familiarity with an astonishing number of the 
great old books of the great old English horti- 
culturists. We learn something of the sincerity 
of her studies from the short preface to the 
three editions of the work already published, in 
which, speaking of her preparation for decipher- 
ing the old English and old Latin (or Latinized 
English) of the deeds, leases, rolls, and other 
manuscripts necessary to her work, she says: 
‘| learnt to read the cramped handwriting and 
abbreviations of the old records I had to con- 
sult, by practising on the Wyklif, Northwode, 
Hampole, and other fourteenth century manu- 
scripts, to which I had free access at my home.” 
Some fifteen years ago Mrs. Cecil was given 
the Freedom of the Gardener’s Company, and 
was furthermore admitted to the Freedom of 
the City of London — honors almost never be- 
stowed upon a woman — in recognition of her 
scholarship, as evidenced in the present work. 
As one turns these absorbing pages one sees the 
old-time life of England, political, social, and 
ecclesiastical, interpreted through its gardens 
in a manner wholly fresh and delightful. The 
“ brief island-story ”’ is told, not to the thunder 
of the captains and the shouting, but in the 
beneficent flowerings and fruitings which came 
of changes and developments of the national life. 
The Romans built walls that have crumbled and 
vanished, but a list of Saxon plant-names show 
how many fruits and vegetables they introduced. 
The Norman Conquest affected the common 
people through the new methods of horticul- 
ture introduced ; the Crusaders brought home 
strange Asian growths ; and from the wild sea- 
rovers many treasures were gained from foreign 
shores. The Tudors gardened very differently 
from the monks who had kept the gentle art 
alive through long ages, and the Jacobeans had 
yet other plans than those of the days of the 
Georges and Victoria. Every great event that 
has affected England —the Revolution, the 
Edict of Nantes, the Boer war—has meant some- 
thing new, something beautiful, to the old gar- 
dens, whose yew hedges and pleached alleys 
have sheltered so many generations that the life 
of one man is but an incident in their quiet 
growth. Mrs. Cecil’s tireless industry has made 
it possible for us to identify almost every plant 
named by our oldest poets and garden-writers, 
and she has chosen her illustrations so fitly that 
they include facsimiles of ancient MSS., plans 
and elevations of noteworthy estates, portraits of 





eminent herbalists, and photographic reproduc- | Illustrated. New York : The Macmillan Co. 


tions of old iron gates, fountains, leaden statues, 
and topiary work, all of which may be studied 
with profit and delight. The great lessons 
which her book has for Americans lie in the 
noble use of evergreen hedges, in the salutary 
humility which recognizes that such historic 
gardens can never be for us, and a becoming 
gratitude that our friends across the sea hold 
their treasures in such tender reverence. 


Sara ANDREW SHAFER. 








BookKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE.* 


After the firing of heavy artillery in the 
African wilds for the past year, and the result- 
ant discharge of a score of books that have 
sometimes enlivened but more often deadened 
our sense of the glory of the chase, it is pleasant 
to hear the softer snap of the camera, and to 
see the game after the shot, still on its feet, in 
the splendid illustrations in Mr. A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore’s excellent book entitled ‘“ Camera 
Adventures in African Wilds.” These illustra- 





*CamMERA ADVENTURES IN THE AFRICAN Witps. An 
Account of a Four Months’ Expedition in British East 
Africa. By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. Illustrated. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Fientine THE StAve-Hunters tn CENTRAL AFRICA. 
A Record of Twenty-Six Years of Travel and Adventure. 
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New York: John Lane Co. 
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tions, a hundred and forty in number, selected 
from several hundred negatives made by the 
author, are likely to lead the reader to think 
that snap-shooting game in Africa is mere child’s 
play. The text will, however, prove that nervous 
prostration is more likely to follow the man with 
the camera than buck-fever is to attack the man 
with the gun. A charging rhinoceros at a dis- 
tance of fifteen yards may be an excellent target 
and a sure bag for a modern gun, but as the 
object of a harmless camera it presents quite 





a different picture. Yet Mr. Dugmore got one | 


of his best photographs under just such condi- 
tions. At another time he and his companion 
set up a thorn-shed for protection, made prep- 
arations for “ flash-lighting” lions, and when 
the lions came within three yards of the hiding- 
place, growling in a nerve-racking fashion and 
displaying fantastic shapes in the dark, the 
daring sportsmen not only released the flash- 
light but calmly went out into the field where 
the four lions were in concealed quarters, and 
re-set their apparatus. A typical passage in the 
volume recounts the photographing of a herd of 
buffalo, considered by African hunters to be one 
of the most dangerous of all game. 

“TI returned with the utmost caution to where the 
cameras were, and after making everything ready, 
crawled through the grass as carefully as possible 
toward where the buffalo were still feeding. In some 
way they had become suspicious, and were sniffing the 
air in a way that boded ill for me and my chances of 
obtaining any pictures. Not daring to go nearer than 
about 125 yards, I quietly lifted the camera above the 
level of the grass, focussed carefully, and with trem- 
bling fingers pressed the button . . . Were they get- 
ting ready to charge? and if so, what should I do? I 
had no rifle with me, and my companion was some dis- 
tance away; and at any rate, what would one rifle do 
in the way of stopping such a large herd if they meant 
mischief? There being no visible means df escape, I 
could see nothing to be gained by wasting time in 


conjecturing; so [ distracted my thoughts by taking | 


another photograph just as one of the big bulls was 
bellowing. Then to my great relief they turned tail 
and retreated to the shelter of the deep forest. As 
they went I got one more picture just before the herd 
had disappeared.” 

Though Mr. Dugmore went into the African 
wilds primarly for just such scenes and pictures, 
his book has the additional charm that comes 
from a wide sympathy for all natural beauty and 
from a sympathetic understanding of man in 
his savage state as revealed in the native tribes 
dwelling in British East Africa between Nairobi 
and Guaso Nyiro. Such a book as this, with 
its large page, clear type, and wonderful illustra- 


tions, will appeal to a far larger circle of readers | 


than the multitude of books on Africa that are 
now finding their way to the reading table. 


Another book on Africa has lately appeared 
that is worthy of serious attention — Mr. 
Alfred J. Swann’s “ Fighting the Slave-Hunters 
in Central Africa.” The author’s residence of 
twenty-six years, from 1882 to 1909, in the 
great lake region of the Dark Continent, makes 
him one of those who can speak with authority 
on the history of the overthrow of the slave- 
trade carried on during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century by Tippu-Tib and his part- 
ner Rumaliza, together with other notorious 
slave-drivers. The primeval African wilderness 
makes a startling background for Mr. Swann’s 
account of his efforts to wipe out the nefarious 
human traffic which existed around Lakes 
Nyasa, Tanganyika, and Victoria Nyanza, and 
of his ultimate success in establishing a rigid 
patrol and a protectorate for the hapless natives. 
The human element in this tragic drama played 
for so long a time in Central Africa assumes 
almost heroic proportions in the great trades. 
Mr. Swann’s account of African development 
will enlighten many readers, both missionaries 
and others, who have followed Livingstone’s 
and Moffat’s accounts of their efforts to heal 
*« Africa's open sore”’ in the British dominions. 


The sumptuous volume entitled “« Peaks and 
Glaciers of Nun Kun,” by Mrs. Fanny Bullock 
Workman and Dr. William Hunter Workman, 
will appeal particularly to those who have scaled 
high places on the globe. Students of geography 
too will find the present volume, like all the 
well-written narratives of thesefamous mountain- 
climbers, bristling with statistics of that little- 
known group of mountains lying about a hundred 
miles east of Srinagar, in the Province of Suru, 
southwest of Ladakh and northwest of Zaskar in 
the Himalayan region. These mountains were 
first seen by the authors in 1898, when they 
were making another exploration in Northern 


| Ladakh § but their determination to explore the 





wondrous snow-bedazzled rock-peaked range was 
postponed until 1906, when they succeeded in 
making more extensive discoveries and more 
accurate investigations of the Nun Kun range 
than any other explorers have succeeded in 
doing. Mrs. Workman’s ascent of Pinnacle 
Peak is a record ascent for women — twenty- 
three thousand and three hundred feet. «It 
was indeed,” says Mrs. Workman, in speaking 
of the septette of great peaks rising in solemn 
majesty in the weird crepuscular light, “a 
Démmerung of the mountain-gods, different in 
meaning from Wagner’s Gotterdiammerung, 
yet filled with the same spirit as that which 
inspires his finest Vibelwngen music, the deep 
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significance of Nature.” Four sleepless nights, 
an excessive scarcity of oxygen, a diet of granu- 
lar kola, and a temperature ranging from high 
summer heat to below-zero cold, with the resul- 
tant depressing mental and physical difficulties, 
made up some of the personal cost for this glo- 
rious sight in the dwelling-place of the gods. 
Ninety-two superior illustrations of mountain 
seenery enhance the beauty and interest of the 
work. 

Mr. Paul Niedieck’s volume entitled “« With 
Rifle in Five Continents,” published last year, 
was apparently so well received that the author 
hastened to publish his more recent experiences 
in Siberia and Alaska in a book having the title 
“« Cruises in the Bering Sea.” This account is 
different from that recorded in his first book, 
in that it deals more with ethnological observa- 
tions and with the natural resources of the 
countries traversed. Nevertheless, the author — 
who may be fittingly characterized as one of 
the globe-chasing Nimrods now so numerous — 
is best seen in his natural guise of a mighty 
hunter. After a not uninteresting account of 
his voyage from Seattle to Japan, he takes us 
bear-hunting with him in Kamschatka, thence 
to Marsovga Bay after bighorn sheep, and on 
to Petropanlovsky and Anadyr to Cape Meech- 
ken after walrusses — the latter quest, however, 
meeting with no success. This part of Mr. 
Niedieck’s book is marked by such a remarkable 
tale of things going awry that it makes uncom- 
monly good reading, for the author is not at all 
reluctant to lay the blame on other shoulders 
than his own. The second part of the book, 
which relates to Alaska, tells about the history 
and development of that land, its mythology, in- 
dustries (especially gold-mining) salmon-fishing 
and fox-breeding, and the manners and customs 
of the nations. The last part of the book tells 
the story of the author’s adventures in the 
moose country. Though he makes lamentable 
moans for the continued mishaps that befell 
him during his seven months’ trip in Siberia 
and Alaska, he may rest assured that his second 
book has gained such strength of structure and 
breadth of view that it is far superior to the 
rambling discursiveness of his first attempt. 

Mr. Harry A. Franck’s unusually interesting 
volume, “A Vagabond Journey Around the 
World,” is a venture in the field of those famous 
student-tramps, Flint and Wyckoff. After some 
varied experiences as a tramp in vacation-time, 
during his college days at Ann Arbor, he 
planned a two-years trip around the world, of 
which he says : 








“ The chief object of investigation being the masses, 
I made no attempt during the journey to rise above the 
estate of the common laborer. My plan included no 
fixed itinerary. The details of route I left to chance 
and the exigencies of circumstances. Yet this random 
wandering brought me to as many famous spots as any 
victim of a ‘personally conducted’ tour could demand; 
and, in addition, to many corners unknown to the regu- 
lar tourist ” 
With but scant equipment of means for the 
journey, but with the merry heart and stout 
will that characterizes the true vagabond, the 
author made his way from Detroit to Glasgow 
by tending cattle; earned his living in Mar- 
seilles as a stevedore and “handy man”’; 
shipped as a sailor to Port Said, where he 
pounded beans for a living; acted as interpre- 
ter, scribe, and guide in Beirut, and as a trans- 
lator in Jerusalem ; ran errands in Cairo; played 
the cireus clown in Colombo; inspected the 
street-cars in Madras ; “ fagged”’ on the tennis- 
courts at Delhi; worked as a general laborer 
in Caleutta, Burma, Yokohama ; and made his 
way home as a sailor, and landed in Chicago as 
a cattle-tender. His conclusion is that “A 
man can girdle the globe without money, 
weapons, or baggage.”” Few books of travel 
will hold the reader’s attention closer and set 
his emotions astir quicker than this one. 


Miss Mary H. Fee was one of the host of 
school-teachers who followed the flag into the 
Philippines ; but, unlike many of her associ- 
ates, she had the fortitude to remain there long 
enough to gather more than surface impressions. 
A decade of work in the islands, chiefly at Capiz 
and Manila, enabled her to gather sufficient 
interesting and instructive material to write her 
book of « A Woman’s Impressions of the Philip- 
pines.” Though Miss Fee has a goodly amount 
of humor —an excellent thing in aschool-teacher 
—and plentifally sprinkles her volume with it 
in describing her ardent endeavors to engraft 
western civilization on the hybrid native stock, 
she dwells at length on the greater problems of 
the political, religions, social, and industrious 
conditions of the Filipinos. American readers 
generally, at this season of the year, will be ready 
to agree with Miss Fee that the future of the 
Philippines is more likely to be determined by 
the introduction of the great American game of 
base-ball than by the insistance that the Filipino 
youngsters should learn to sing “* My Country 
"tis of Thee” every morning! Were old Fletcher 
of Saltoun to revise his statement, he might say, 
** Let me make the games of a nation, and I care 
not who makes its songs.”” But Miss Fee, after 


_a furlough in America, is quite content that 
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the “ hurry-up” ideas of her native land should 
remain there; for she finds the Philippines a 
pleasing place —‘“‘a majiana country, a fair, 
sunny land, where rapid transportation and sky- 
scrapers do not exist.”” Her conclusion is, how- 
ever, that this fair land, now wavering between 
American domination and the growing national 
sentiment for independence, with the possibility 
of Japanese guns some fine morning awaken- 
ing the echoes of 1898 in Manila Bay, is in a 
very unenviable position. Miss Fee’s volume 
adds nothing particularly new to our knowledge 
of the people of the Philippines, but it is not 
unworthy of having a place among the books 
pertaining to our foreign possessions. 


Very fittingly, Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine has 
dedicated his book entitled ‘The Ship-Dwellers” 
to “Mark Twain, Hero of my Childhood, In- 
spiration of my Youth, Friend of These Later 
Years.” In his introductory chapter the author 
tells of the influence that Mark Twain’s “ In- 
nocents Abroad” exerted on his boyish imagi- 
nation, and how as he grew older he learned that 
the track of the Innocents might be a reality 
for him. This possibility was made a certainty 
one day when he heard that “ the S. S. Grosser 
Kurfurst would set out on her cruise to the 
Orient with two tons of dressed chicken and four 
thousand bottles of champagne.” The days at 
sea remind the author, and to some small extent 
the reader, of the days that the lamented author 
of the greater book spent in that questionable 
pleasure. Then we pass with Mr. Paine through 
his humorous account of his progress along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, to Algiers, Malta, 
Athens, into the Dardanelles, to Ephesus, into 
Syria, down to Damascus, following in the steps 
of the pilgrims of yesterday and to-day, to 
Jerusalem, thence to Egypt, and home again. 
When Mr. Paine writes of his personal experi- 
ences, and those of his companions, he is capitally 
diverting and original. The many pages of seri- 
ous matter in the book are uncommonly instruc- 
tive, so much so that we wish the author had 
not followed in his humorous master’s tracks 
with such painfully short legs. 

‘*] am merely a reporter of impressions,” is 
the remark written by Miss Grace Maxine 
Stein on the title-page of her book, “« Glimpses 
Around the World through the Eyes of a Young 
American.” When one starts from Chicago for 
a trip around the world via the Grand Cajfion 
of the Colorado, the Flowery Kingdom, “ The 
Core of Conservatism ”’ [China], “The Pearl 
Drop in India’s Brow ” [Ceylon] , “‘ The Cradle 








of Civilization ” [Egypt], «« The Land of Kings 
and Prophets” [Palestine], “ The Garden of 
Europe” [Italy], thence through a series of 
properly adjectived lands, back to “ The Land 
of the Free and Home of the Brave,” and when 
one with equal propriety fortifies oneself with 
fitting or fitful quotations from the world’s 
great classics, then one may very rightly call 
one’s observations impressions. Unkind persons 
may describe these impressions as gossipy; while 
those who have a blunter way of putting things, 
but a more intelligent way of looking at them, 
may be inclined to associate the impressions 
with that cosmopolitan dish called “ chop suey.” 
For our part, we are disposed to apply that 
much overworked word, naive, to Miss Stein’s 
impressions of the world as she saw it, — with 
the reservation that she makes no attempt to 
solve the world:problems as they presented 
themselves to her wondering eyes. If any reader 
of books of travel has never read a book about 
a trip around the world, he may as well begin 
with this one. It will introduce him to the 
facts and the fictions of the notable objects on 
the globe with sufficient accuracy and with a 
corresponding appeal to the emotions, so that 
he may continue to read more about the world 
without impaired mental indigestion. 


In the volume entitled “Our Search for a 
Wilderness ” we find “ an account of two orni- 
thological expeditions to Venezuela and to Brit- 
ish Guiana,” by C. William Beebe, curator of 
ornithology in the New York Zodlogical Park, 
and his wife, Mary Blair Beebe, the grand- 
daughter of Roger A. Pryor. The first of these 
expeditions, made in 1908, was up the Orinoco 
Delta into the unknown mangrove jungles, 
thence to the great pitch-lake La Brea. In 
1909 these enthusiastic bird-hunters made three 
trips from Georgetown: one to Hoorie Creek in 
the northwest ; another on the Aremu and the 
Little Aremu in Central Guiana, and the third 
to the southern Savannas. More than three 
hundred and forty living birds, of sixty-five 
species, were captured and placed in the zodlog- 
ical collection. The authors carry something 
of the brilliant coloring of their tropical sur- 
roundings into their narrative. Their stories 


of the hunting ants, the wonderful butterflies, 
the talon-winged hoatzil bird of the mangrove 
wilderness, the song of the quadrille bird, the 
strutting of the curassow, the flight of the scar- 
let ibis, the penetrating cries of the wilderness of 
monkeys, and the multitude of things that make 
life a constant surprise in a land but little ex- 
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plored and never fully described, will appeal to 
the unscientific because of their newness and 
to the scientific because of their fidelity and in- 
structiveness. 


“« Up the Orinoco and down the Magdalena,” 
by Dr. H. J. Mozans, is “ the record of a jour- 
ney made to islands and lands that border the 
Caribbean and to the less frequented parts of 
Venezuela and Colombia.”’ Our general impres- 
sion is that South America is a land teeming 
with a variegated animal life ; but the author, 
after spending a year in the land, dissipates that 
impression into thin air. ‘ Nowhere along the 
Orinoco, the Meta, the Magdalena, or elsewhere, 
did we ever catch even a glimpse of a jaguar 
or @ puma, a manati or a sloth, a wild cat or a 
wild pig. More than this, not once during our 
entire trip through Venezuela and Colombia, 
through forests and plains, did we ever see a 
single monkey, except two or three that were 
kept as pets by the natives.” The birds, too, 
which we have always imagined as clouding the 
sky, the author informs us are conspicuously 
absent. The uncommon interest of this book 
will cause its readers to desire to see the author’s 
next volume, to be entitled “ Along the Andes 
and down the Amazon,” which is promised by 
Dr. Mozans in his preface. 


The journeys of Sir Francis Vane, recounted 
in his attractively printed book entitled “Walks 
and People in Tuscany,” were a continuous tri- 
umphal procession “ of quite the best sausages 
I have eaten.” Seemingly, all out-of-the-way 
quaint old towns lost their picturesqueness un- 
less they accorded the author the welcome of 
Montemignajo: “We arrived there certainly 
as prepared to enjoy the pleasures of lunch as 
the more esthetic pleasures of landscape.” The 
twenty-five chapters of the book centre around 
Florence and Bagna di Lucca. Each chapter 
concludes with a short predigested account of 
roads and personally-tested inns. Practically 
all of Sir Francis’s walks took him to little- 
known communities — to Tuceechio, the home- 
land of the Bonapartes; to Ferrara, with its 
ideal castle; to Montelupo, the place where 
the monster she-wolf (whence the name) once 
saved the inhabitants from destruction ; to San 
Martino, an imperium in imperio, the only 
existing example of a fourteenth century Italian 
republic; and to Turrite di Cava, with its pas- 
toral tttystery play. Here and there in the 
book Sir Francis rises to the height of his sub- 
ject, especially when he points out some vivid 
contrast between the Old and the New Italy; 





and he tells us much of interest about this 
secluded region little travelled and undefiled 
by tourists. 


Mr. George Kennan’s “ Tent-Life in Siberia” 
is now a classic in the literature of travel. 
First published in 1870, the work has since 
gone through many editions in the old familiar 
blue binding, until now it is reissued in a more 
befitting dress, with a new preface, new illus- 
trations, and some new subject-matter. This 
revised edition contains about fifteen thou- 
sand added words — “ including ‘ Our Narrow- 
est Escape’ and ‘The Aurora of the Sea,’ and 
it also describes, for the first time, the incidents 
and adventures of a winter journey overland 
from the Okhotsh Sea to the Volga River —a 
straightaway sleighride of more than five thou- 
sand miles.” The illustrations are from paint- 
ings made by Mr. George A. Frost, who was 
with Mr. Kennan on his expedition, and from 
photographs taken by Messrs. Jochelson and 
Borgoras, two Russian political exiles. If unique 
experiences by field and flood, unusual hard- 
ships in a detestable land, hazardous explorations 
among a strange people, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of the various natural scenery of Siberia, 
attract the present generation of readers of 
books of travel, then this new edition of an old 
favorite is worthy of its new dress. 


Mr. Clifton Johnson’s book on “The Pic- 
turesque St. Lawrence” sets forth the story of 
the settlements along the great river, and details 
the historical settings that lend such an awe- 
inspiring aspect to the river from Lake Ontario 
to the Gulf, a distance of seven hundred miles. 
It is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Johnson’s 
own illustrations greatly enhance the value 
and interest of the book, which is one of the 
excellent volumes in the “ Picturesque River 


Series.” 
H. E. Cosientz. 


Mr. Francis H. ALIEN, who was associated with Mr. 
Bradford Torrey in the editing of Thoreau’s complete 
Journal, has brought together in a volume entitled 
«“ Notes on New England Birds” (Houghton) all of 
Thoreau’s references to bird-life to be found in the 
fourteen volumes of the Journal. As Mr. Allen points 
out, Thoreau was a writer before all else, — a describer 
rather than an observer, one too intent on analogy to 
become a trained scientist; and so for scientific accur- 
acy we must go to other and duller writers. But 
we can never go elsewhere for the finer and rarer 
qualities that permeate his work. To have collected 
these scattered bird notes into a single compact vol- 
ume is a service for which nature-lovers should be 
grateful. 
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RECENT FICTION.* 





It is quite safe to say of Mr. Thurston’s “Sally 
Bishop” that it is not a work to be recommended 
for the reading of the young person. The more 
difficult question of its fitness for the older person, 
presumably fortified by virtuous principle and knowl- 
edge of human wickedness, cannot be given so simple 
an answer. It belongs to a large class of books 
constructed upon a too familiar formula. A young 
woman sins, and discovers the consequences to be 
more serious than she had reckoned upon their be- 
coming. She is just weak enough to make the sin 
inevitable, the impelling circumstances being given; 
and from the time of her lapse to the tragic ending, 
the writer’s every effort is bent to the task of making 
her a sympathetic figure, and of weakening the props 
of our moral judgment. She is so good in most 
respects, and her seducer is so far from being a 
villain of melodrama, and the cry of her soul for 
happiness is so poignantly voiced, and the whole 
bewildering entanglement is set forth with such art- 
fully sentimental sophistry, that the most austere 
reader is in danger of being beguiled from his ad- 
herence to the elementary standards of conduct, and 
forced almost against his will to condone the woman’s 
offence. This is the subtlest form of immorality, 
and its corrosive influence affects a large share of 
our modern fiction; the present example is more 
netable than most others because of the unusual 
power which it displays in the analysis of motive 
and the portrayal of character. As far as most of the 
attributes of artistic fiction are concerned, it comes 
near to being a great novel; but the canker is at its 
heart. Unless we are to take refuge in the com- 
fortable doctrine that there is no such thing as sin in 
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any absolute sense, and that the demand for expi- 
ation is a morbid self-delusion, we are bound to 
condemn the treatment given the theme in all such 
works as “Sally Bishop,” and to resent the effort to 
make us substitute sentimental for ethical standards 
in our theories of conduct. It will doubtless be 
replied that all this is begging the question; for our 
modern thinking is so permeated with hedonism that 
the very rocks of principle have become slippery, 
and all the categorical imperatives of old-fashioned 
morality are marks for the shafts of skepticism. 
But we are still confident that the marks are not 
as “easy” as they seem to their light-hearted assail- 
ants. 

We notice that Mr. H. G. Wells now classifies his 
works of fiction as “romances” and “ novels.” 
The former group includes all the wonderful inven- 
tions that have to do with Martians and lunar expe- 
ditions, and air-ships and comets, and fantastic 
biological imaginings. These works are romantic 
enough (in the sense of the romance of science), and 
they appear all the more so when contrasted with 
the smaller group, which makes us acquainted with 
Mr. Lewisham and Kipps, and the haughty Ann 
Veronica, and the hero of “'Tono-Bungay,” and the 
Mr. * Elfrid” Polly who now claims our attention. 
When Mr. Wells comes down to the plane of ordi- 
nary mortality, he seems to feel it his stern duty 
to depict for us types of depressing meanness 
and blatant vulgarity. No Bohemian of the Latin 
Quarter was ever quite so hard on the bourgeoisie 
as Mr. Wells is by habit and malice prepense. We 
presume this is a manifestation of the doctrinaire 
element in his writing, and that he thinks his 
socialist propaganda best served by filling us with 
contempt for man as he is actually shaped by the 
existing social pressure. Mr. Polly is perhaps the 
meanest of all his creations. A draper’s assistant 
at first, then a small shopkeeper on his own account, 
married to a slattern, he becomes so disgusted with 
life that he attempts to escape from it by a combi- 
nation of arson with suicide. The latter does not 
come off, because his nerve fails him (he is going to 
do it with a razor); but the shop is burned up, and 
the insurance money collected from an unsuspecting 
company. He then deserts his wife; and the rest 
of his story (as far as it is told us) is an Odyssey of 
vagabondage followed by an Iliad of warfare for 
the occupancy of a humble post as handy man in a 
rural tavern. All the figures in this tale are caric- 
atures, often highly amusing ones, but Mr. Wells is 
so much attached to the mannerisms of his invention 
that he worries them to death. It is amusing for a 
time to guess at Mr. Polly’s meaning when he says 
“rockcocky,” and “allitrition,” and “altaclation,” 
but it proves wearying in the long run. The author’s 
humor is everywhere in evidence, and not all of it is 
of this low type; but the smiles which it provokes 
are apt to be dreary. On the whole, we find less 
entertainment in this book than in the astronomical 
and biological fantasies. 
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Mr. J. C. Snaith is a man of surprises. Each new 
book that he gives us is the exhibition of a new man- 
ner, and his accomplishment comprises the real or 
the romantic, the sordid or the ideal, the comic or 
the tragic, about as he pleases. His latest venture, 
called -‘ Fortune,” is a study in the archaic picaresque, 
being concerned with the Spanish adventures of Sir 
Richard Pendragon, a valiant braggart whom we at 
first barely tolerate, but at last come to admire and 
almost to love. He suggests at times Don Quixote, 
Falstaff, Captain Fracasse, D’Artagnan, and Za- 
globa; and the setting-forth of his exploits is after 
the fashion of Mr. Maurice Hewlett as exemplified 
in “Richard Yea-and-Nay.” The scene of this 
romance is the Spain of several centuries ago —a 
period not too exactly defined —and the interest 
increases steadily in joyousness from beginning to 
end. 
Mr. Harold Bindloss, in his “ Thurston of Orchard 
Valley,” gives us another novel constructed in accord- 
ance with his familiar formula. An Englishman, 
more or less unfortunate or handicapped at home, 
goes to the new world to build up his fortune. His 
goal is British Columbia; and there he engages upon 
a struggle for the conquest of nature which arouses 
all his latent energies. His beginnings are of the 
humblest, and he encounters obstacles that would 
break a less determined spirit, but he overcomes 
them with undaunted energy. A heroine appears at 
the proper juncture, to provide him with inspiration. 
She is far above him socially, and has to struggle 
long and strenuously with her inherited ideals before 
she can admit, even to herself, that simple strength 
and sincerity of character outweigh all the external 
attributes of a man. In the end, of course, she yields 
sweetly and wholly, in the hour of her lover’s dra- 
matic triumph over the hostility of nature and the 
villainy of man. Mr. Bindloss has told this story a 
dozen times before, but each time with an interest 
that makes it seem almost fresh. We should say 
that he has never told it more effectively than in 
this latest book, which is distinguished for fertility 
of invention and straightforward dramatic action. 
Thurston makes a very satisfactory hero, and his 
engineering exploits are difficult and daring enough 
to hold us fairly breathless. The author does not 
indulge in subtleties of analysis, and his characters 
are never deeply convincing in their psychology; but 
he has a feeling for nature that he knows how to 
make contagious, and an instinct for the picturesque. 
If the company to which he introduces us is made 
up of lay figures, it is at least an interesting society,— 
and it must not be forgotten that most of the people 
we meet in actual life are hardly more than lay 
figures in our consciousness. 

When we read Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “ Lady 
Merton, Colonist,” we almost suspect that she has 
taken a lesson from Mr. Bindloss ; for she has given 
us essentially the same pair of lovers that his books 
acquaint us with, provides them with the same back- 
ground in the Canadian Northwest, and writes with 
the same glowing enthusiasm of man’s struggle 








with nature on that outpost of civilization. That she 
has bettered the instruction in some respects, goes 
without saying, for her style always has something 
of the quality of distinction, and she sees deeper 
into characters than the facile psychology of Mr. 
Bindloss. Lady Merton is an aristocrat to the finger- 
tips, and George Anderson— the self-made and self- 
reliant colonial — is somewhat handicapped by being 
the son of a drunken reprobate; but love finds a 
way — or, rather, Mrs. Ward finds a way for it — 
and the outcome is all that could be desired by the 
most sentimental of young women readers. The 
author has evidently been a good deal impressed by 
her Canadian journeyings, and it is also evident 
that the C. P. R. has seen to it that she should be im- 
pressed in the proper way ; her voice rises at times 
to a positive pean in praise of the new country, its 
possibilities and its enchantments. There has been 
nothing like it since Charles Eliot Norton came to 
Chicago, was personally-conducted to its sights, and 
proclaimed his discoveries to the world. It must 
be confessed that the literary fruits of Mrs. Ward’s 
American travels are not exactly what we should 
have expected. The present example is almost as 
curious as its predecessor, which was heralded as a 
study of life in the United States, and turned out to 
be a tract on the divorce problem, with a Spanish- 
Irish lady for a heroine. We cannot say that either 
of the books has added materially to the author’s 
reputation. 

It is evident that the colonial note is destined to 
be heard with increasing insistence in the chorus of 
British fiction. The self-consciousness and the senti- 
ment of local patriotism that are so rapidly develop- 
ing in the far-off lands that owe allegiance to the 
British crown are rapidly making their way into lit- 
erature, and are bringing with them a new coloring 
and a new imagery. This is all to the good; and 
the freshness of the new portrayals goes far to atone 
for what crudity they still exhibit. We may fitly 
link upon. this occasion Miss Cynthia Stockley’s 
“Poppy,” a romance of South Africa, with Mrs. 
Ward’s Canadian venture. Since Miss Schreiner 
first took us by storm, we have had nothing from 
South Africa more impressive than this vivid and 
glowing romance of an Irish waif blossoming into 
opulent womanhood under the skies of Natal. The 
story is immensely complicated, and will not bear 
summarizing; but it all centres about the heroine, 
who sinned and was not defiled, and for whose pure 
and passionate nature “a peace out of pain” was 
finally wrought by the mysterious agencies of des- 
tiny. So vital a creation is not often met with in 
the pages of fiction, and even the book of life does 
not frequently reveal a woman whose emotions are 
raised to so high a power. This superb central study 
is combined with many others, sharply-limned but 
kept in proper subordination, and with various pictur- 
esque and dramatic accessories which contribute to 
the total impressive effect. The book lacks some- 
thing in coherence and lucidity, but of its remarkable 
power there can be only one opinion. 
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“Nathan Burke,” by Miss Mary S. Watts, is one 
of those novels which aim to give a cross-section of 
American life as it appears to the sympathetic 
observer in some carefully-chosen place and period. 
It is much the same sort of book as Mr. White’s 
“A Certain Rich Man” —equally generous in 
dimensions and equally overloaded with details — 
but having the Ohio of the forties for its scene, instead 
of the Kansas of a later half-century. It is also a 
book that reveals a great deal of minute historical 
knowledge and a remarkable power of characteriza- 
tion, besides being informed with a very wholesome 
idealism. Its hero is the Nathan Burke of the title, 
a backwoods youth when we first know him, then a 
resident of Columbus, where he passes through the 
stages of chore-boy, grocery-store clerk, and fledg- 
ling attorney ; then a volunteer soldier in the Mexi- 
ean War; and finally a battle-scarred veteran of 
about thirty returning to civil life. His story is 
unfolded in the most leisurely way, and he tells it 
himself from the vantage-point of his later years, 
although the narrative is mostly given in the third 
person. When he drops into the first person, as is 
now and then the case, the effect is a little confus- 
ing, for we are apt to fancy that the author is 
speaking on her own account upon these occasions. 
While the book is essentially a work of fiction, a 
great deal of actual history is imbedded within it, 
and many adroit touches are added for the purpose 
of making it seem like a real autobiography. The 
Mexican War scenes take up nearly half the book, 
and give us an intimate view of that inglorious 
episode in our history. Otherwise, the story is his- 
torical only in its faithful reproduction of the con- 
ditions of life in those early Western days — the 
social customs, the forms of speech, and the phases 
of political opinion. The characters offer a great 
variety of types, are sharply individualized, and 
are presented with a sympathy which embraces even 
the most despicable among them. It is life itself 
that the author gives us, rather than the artificial 
arrangements of life found in most novels ; her peo- 
ple are real people rather than the studies of virtue 
and villainy that we usually get, and that are so 
much easier to make. The story is doubtless too 
long-winded at times, but it is so human that we 
cannot complain seriously of its length. It is cer- 
tainly a remarkable product of the sympathetic 
imagination, and one of the surprises of the season, 
coming, as it does, from a writer hitherto almost 
unknown. 

The novels of Miss Mary Imlay Taylor always 
suffice for entertainment, and exhibit a constantly 
increasing skill in their construction. They give us 
familiar situations worked out upon familiar lines, 
and never worry us with problems or perplex us 
with casuistry. The familiar story told us in 
“Caleb Trench” is that of the man of the people 
who from humble beginnings makes his way to the 
esteem of the community in which his lot is cast, 
and to the heart of the young woman who is des- 
tined for him, but whose wealth and social position 





seem to set her too far apart for hope. We know, 
of course, that the chasm will be bridged, and that 
the haughty maiden’s pride will be subdued; we 
know also that the man will reach his goal by deeds 
of prowess, and will suffer discouragements that 
would break the resolution of almost any man not 
the hero of such a romance. The scene of these 
sentimental operations is a town in the South, some- 
where near the Mississippi; and the plot makes a 
judicious mingling of political with private interests. 
The rival aspirant for the heroine’s hand is clearly 
marked for defeat in the eyes of the practised 
reader, and the sum of villainies piled up against 
him is very satisfying. Seducer, embezzler, and 
murderer, he betakes himself to other scenes when 
the revelation is imminent, and Caleb, to whose 
charge most of the offences have been laid, eomes in 
on the home-stretch without a rival in sight. Inci 
dentally, he wins in the political game also, and 
sees a Republican governor elected in a hidebound 
Democratic Commonwealth. We should call this the 
best story that Miss Taylor has thus far produced. 
Neither the romance of American history nor the 
network of American parochial politics is given us 
in Winston Churchill’s latest novel, but instead a 
study of the restless luxury-loving young woman of 
these later days, who drains the cup of pleasure 
until she makes the natural discovery that there 
are dregs at the bottom. The novel is called “A 
Modern Chronicle,” and its heroine might quite 
properly be classified with the collection made for 
our edification in Mr. Herrick’s “Together,” while 
her environment is perhaps rather more suggestive 
of that which Mr. Chambers is wont to provide for 
those of his readers to whom the ways of “ society ” 
are always an object of alluring and envious inter 
est. Honora Leffingwell begins her life in Europe, 
although of American parentage; but she is orphaned 
when hardly beyond infancy, and transported to 
St. Louis, where she finds a home with Uncle Tom 
and Aunt Mary. It is a simple and charming home, 
sweetened by all the elements that enter into true 
human happiness ; but Honora has inherited worldly 
instincts, and she has glimpses of glittering things 
just beyond her reach that seem to her infinitely 
desirable. When she visits some wealthy friends in 
their summer home on the Hudson, she becomes so 
enamoured of luxurious living that she accepts, 
almost without reflection, the proposal of marriage 
made her by a commonplace stock-broker. His 
self-confident manner and general air of prosperity 
win him an easy victory, upon which follow the 
years of inevitable disillusionment. When Honora 
at last reaches the breaking-point, she obtains a 
divorce, and throws herself into the arms of a mas- 
terful Rochester sort of man, who takes her to his 
Virginia plantation to live. But his conservative 
family and neighbors have old-fashioned ideas of 
morality, and the couple find themselves practically 
ostracized. The husband thereupon develops a 
violent temper, and, one day seeking to work it off, 
is thrown from a vicious horse and instantly killed. 
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More dark years then follow for Honora, until, a 
chastened and ennobled woman, she accepts the 
devotion of Peter — simple, homely, faithful Peter 
— the childhood friend whose love has never failed 
her, and whom, had she possessed any discernment 
of character, she would have married in the begin- 
ning. The story is indeed “a modern chronicle,” 
paralleled by countless examples in our age and 
country. Such women as Honora have a great deal 
to say about the individual’s right to happiness, and 
do not understand, until taught by stern experience, 
that the only right recognized by the order of nature 
is the right to suffer the full consequences of impa- 
tient folly and a false perspective of the value of 
life. Mr. Churchill’s heroine learns the lesson very 
thoroughly, and we leave her at the close with the 
belief that she will really profit by it. We think 
also that the author has shown himself fairly free 
from the fault of most novelists who deal with 
similar types and situations. He does not, in other 
words, permit judgment to become dissolved in sen- 
timent, nor does he coerce his readers into a sym- 
pathy, which makes the heroine appear to be more 
sinned against than sinning, more a victim of cir- 
cumstances than of her own unregulated will. For 
the rest, Mr. Churchill seems to have acquired a 
closer hold upon life than his romantic excursions 
have heretofore evidenced, and he has also improved 
in his literary technique, although his style is still 
far from achieving anything like distinction. 

** Predestined,” which is described as “a novel 
of New York Life,” is the work of Mr. Stephen 
French Whitman, a writer whose name we have not 
before seen upon a title-page. If it is a first novel, 
it is a surprisingly good one, —a portrayal of char- 
acter both vivid and penetrating, a study in realism 
shot through with poetic glints. Its hero is ironically 
named Felix, and his predestination is to become 
entangled with one woman after another, and with 
each new affair to sink lower in the scale of degrad- 
ation, becoming in the end a hopeless derelict. He 
is endowed with most of the graces and some of the 
virtues; but a fatal weakness preys like a canker 
upon the core of his being. In early manhood, he 
learns with a shock that the fortune he had supposed 
would come to him has disappeared, and that he 
must gain a livelihood by his own efforts. He wins 
the love of a beautiful and noble-hearted girl, who 
might have saved him from himself, but speedily 
forfeits her respect and his own happiness by a 
liaison with the wife of one of his friends. His 
next affair is with a “chorus lady” of mercenary 
instincts, who throws him over when she discovers 
that his castles are all in Spain. Then he is attracted 
by a faded and plaintive creature who has been 
abandoned by her husband. This time he actually 
marries, and drags out a miserable existence in her 
company until her death sets him free. There is 
not much more to relate; his progress to the gutter 
is now rapidly accelerated, and he dies a suicide. In 
outline, it is a gloomy enough story; but in detail it 
seems less sombre, because the gloom is relieved by 








much cheerful incident, and by the sense of a life 
which is at least intensely lived, if with no high 
ultimate purpose in view. The hero’s occupation 
(he is a journalist) gives a kaleidoscopic pattern to 
his career, and the promptings of his better nature 
keep him in elose contact with our sympathies, 
despite the lamentable lack of self-restraint which 
is his undoing. We instinctively murmur, “Oh, the 
pity of it!” when we come to the closing pages of 
this ill-starred record. 

California in the fifties—in the period when 
crime was rife, when the arm of the law seemed 
paralyzed, and when well-meaning citizens thought 
they were doing civilization a service by organized 
lawlessness — is the scene of “ A Vigilante Girl,” 
by Mr. Jerome Hart. The veteran editor knows his 
subject thoroughly, and exhibits a fair degree of 
accomplishment as a novelist, although it is only 
proper to say that his tale is more important in its 
instructive than in its constructive aspect. As a 
piece of fictive art, it is rather mechanical and dis- 
jointed ; but as a detailed reproduction of the life of 
a half century ago on the Pacific coast —the wild 
politics and the wild money-getting, the unbridled 
corruption and the untamed passion — it is vigorous 
and effective. We must say that the hero does not 
stir us to any very warm sympathy, but the heroine 
is quite satisfactory. She is called “a vigilante girl” 
because she at first defends the vigilante methods ; 
but she learns in the course of time to recognize in 
them a menace quite equal to that of the crime which 
they were designed to combat. This seems to be 
essentially the attitude of the author, and we cannot 
doubt that it is justified by a dispassionate historical 
survey of the whole unique situation. 

“The Isle of Whispers,” wherewith Mr. E. Law- 
rence Dudley’s ingenious romance is concerned, 
seems to be only a few miles out of Boston, but 
it is the headquarters of a gang of pirates whose 
methods are both original and entertaining. A 
young New York stockbroker is the hero, and his 
yacht is wrecked upon the island in the first chapter. 
The rascally inhabitants are ruled over by an aged 
reprobate who has a beautiful daughter. The new 
arrival falls in love with the girl (who is surprisingly 
innocent of the nefarious character of her father’s 
enterprises), and accepts in pretended good faith the 
offer of a partnership in the pirate business. But he 
contrives to get word to the authorities, who make a 
descent upon the island, and obtain possession after 
a bloody scrimmage. The old man is killed, while 
the hero and heroine escape together, and land in 
New Bedford. It all makes a capital yarn, quite 
as plausible as we have any right to expect, and the 
excitement is not allowed to flag for a moment. 

The romantic novelist, casting about for a plot, 
may easily do worse than find one in the history of 
the revolutionary momement in Russia. Hardly 
any other available field offers such attractive possi- 
bilities for melodramatic effects, and a reasonably 
fresh story is almost always to be found in that 
quarter. We have read at least a hundred such 
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stories, and yet confess that “The Red Symbol,” 
by Mr. John Ironside, proves vastly entertaining. 
It is based upon the happenings of the past five 
years, which serve to make it really fresh in the 
literal sense. The hero is a dashing American, and 
the heroine is— twins. These sisters are so much 
alike that the hero, although otherwise a person of 
much perspicacity, cannot tell them apart, and thus 
we are enabled in one chapter to mourn over the 
tragic death of the heroine, and in the next to 
make the pleasing discovery that she is alive and 
safe. The plot all hangs upon a mysterious secret 
organization, and has the usual concomitants of the 
chosen symbol, the midnight assassination, the 
tribunal which judges traitors, the accomplished 
spy, the gallant rescue, and all the rest. 

The romance of the air is clearly destined to rival 
the romance of the sea as a motive for the story of 
adventure. Among the pioneer uses that have 
already been made of it, “The Sky-Man,” by Mr. 
Henry Kitchell Webster, is easily the most success- 
ful. So thrilling a tale, indeed, and one so good 
for boys of all ages, has not recently come within 
our reach. The hero, erstwhile an American officer 
in the Philippines, has been falsely charged with 
unbecoming conduct, has left the service in disgust, 
made himself an exile from civilization, and devoted 
himself so successfully to the art of flying that when 
the story opens he is disporting himself in the Arctic 
solitude, a true monarch of the kingdom of the air. 
He is cumbered with neither aéroplane nor dirigible, 
but simply straps on his wings (measuring a hun- 
dred feet from tip to tip), and makes something like 
a hundred miles an hour at his own sweet will. One 
day he becomes mixed up in a complicated situation 
in the northern wilds. The complication has three 
elements: the remnants of a polar expedition long 
given up for lost, a piratical crew rescued by the 
survivors and afterwards treacherously turning 
against them, and a yachting company sent out in 
search of the lost explorers. In this latter party is 
the daughter of the lost leader of the original expe- 
dition, and thus a heroine is provided for our sky- 
man hero. These two are marooned for the winter 
on an ice-bound coast, and near them lurks all the 
while the pirate chief, seeking for an opportunity to 
destroy them, but for a time awed into inaction by 
his superstitious terror of the huge bird-like crea- 
ture that he occasionally sees hovering in the air. 
When he discovers that this aérial monster is only 
a man with wings, he forces matters to a speedy 
conclusion, and is killed after a desperate struggle. 
Nothing now remains to be done but to provide a 
second rescue expedition for the two young people 
(now avowed lovers), and we leave them upon their 
return to civilization, having brought back with them 
a ship-load of gold. Every sort of romantic satis- 
faction is thus provided, and in liberal measure, by 
Mr. Webster, who has the merit of knowing how to 
write in addition to that of possessing an unusual 
fund of knowledge and inventive ingenuity. 

Writi1am Morton Payne. 








VARIOUS BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 





Setieee At a time when South Africa has 
afishermanin served so conspicuously as a field for 
western waters. the hunter, the photographer, and 
the adventure-seeker, a book devoted to sport and 
travel in our own country comes as a novelty. Pro- 
fessor C. F. Holder’s “ Recreations of a Sportsman 
on the Pacific Coast ” (Putnam) is a welcome diver- 
sion in a home field. The author has fished in the 
deep seas of the Pacific and in the streams of the 
high Sierras and Cascades — has trailed swordfish 
in the waters off San Clemente Island in Southern 
California and moonfish off the Channel Islands 
near Santa Barbara, has “killed” salmon in the 
bay of Monterey and trout in the mountain streams 
of the whole Pacific coast, has “angled” in the 
crater of Mount Mazama and chased whale with a 
revolver. On many of his expeditions he has been 
accompanied by other noted sportsmen, among them 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot and Mr. Stewart Edward 
White. The frontispiece shows Mr. Pinchot and 
Mr. White trolling for swordfish in San Clemente 
Channel, an exciting account of which adventure is 
given by the author, who, in a small launch on a 
dead black night, aided Mr. Pinchot in his struggle 
with a swordfish weighing a hundred and eighty 
pounds. We quote a stirring passage: 

“The work cut out for Pinchot sitting in a skiff going at 
five miles an hour, stern first, against a sea, in the dark, was 
to reel in a fish fighting mad or crazed by fear, that was 
anything from ten to twelve feet long. .. . Now I could 
see him dimly bracing to it, pumping with all his strength, 
gaining a foot to lose two, literally hauling the skiff up over 
the flying swordfish, and standing all the strain on the tip of 
his rod and his arms. That it was a good and hard fight, 
only those really know who have tried swordfish or tuna. 
The fish never rests; he fights until he is dead, until the 
end. When you rest, he rests twice as fast, and to rest is to 
lose. . . . Suddenly I heard a shout of elation from Pinchot. 
‘We've got him alongside.’ The wind was blowing a high 
sea and tossing us about. Before I knew it I saw Joe [the 
Mexican in the skiff with Pinchot] directly underneath us, 
and I nearly lifted that coughing, hiccoughing eight-horse- 
power engine out of the launch trying to back her away. 
But it was too late; a big sea tossed me over, and they 
seemed to suddenly come at me out of the night. I did not 
hit the skiff, but I disconcerted Joe, who thought I was aboard 
of them, and he yelled, ‘I’ve losthim!’ The gaff had slipped, 
or he had lost his hold, and there was a smashing, rolling, 
surging, and bounding, choice talk in Spanish. Then came 
Pinchot’s voice, ‘I’ve got him by the tail!’ And so he had. 
He held the floundering swinging fish with grim desperation 
until Joe got a fresh hold, and a rope about him, and, as 
Pinchot told me later, he determined to ‘hang to his fish if 
he went overboard.’” 

Besides being the most enthusiastic of sportsmen, Mr. 
Holder is a thorough man of science ; and thus the 
account of his recreations has a double interest. 
His attitude, too, is that of the born angler — that 
angling should be approached as an art, and results 
considered as incidents. Like the immortal Wal- 
ton, who “went fishing that he might commune 
with all the beautiful things of life and nature, 
sometimes forgetting his angling for echoes, the 
songs of birds and milkmaids,” Mr. Holder finds 
interest in the quieter aspects of the game, and 
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devotes pages to descriptions of some of the most 
picturesque portions of the western coast. The 
illustrations are from photographs taken by the 
author and his friends, and are a decided addition. 


“Trees and Shrubs of the British 
ireetoreof _ Isles” is the title of the latest tree- 
Bugtand. book on our table. Messrs. Cooper 
and Westell of London are the authors, Mr. Newall 
is the artist, and Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. are the 
publishers. The work is in two rather sumptuous 
looking quarto volumes, with sixteen full-page col- 
ored plates, and seventy of the same dimensions in 
black and white, from Mr. Newall’s drawings. 
The reader thinks at once of Sargent’s monumental 
“Silva,” with its half-thousand species and hundreds 
of lithographic plates; but with such a work the 
present volumes do not at all invite comparison. 
Sargent’s is a descriptive history, telling all that is 
known concerning each arboreal species; the present 
work is more in the style of a handbook designed for 
practical men and intended to be of every-day use 
to the lover of trees in the “green-walled garden.” 
The opening sentence tells us that the work has been 
prepared to enable the reader to identify the trees 
of the British Isles, and to present much valuable 
information on such subjects as insects and fungoid 
pests, the more common galls, ete. Such a book, it 
would seem, should be offered in one volume, bound 
in oil-cloth or some similar fashion, that it might be 
of omnipresent service: we fear the sfmear of the 
gardener’s thumb or the touch of rain-drops on these 
handsome covers. About half of the first volume is 
devoted to what may be esteemed “ valuable inform- 
ation.” This part of the work consists of a glossary, 
a list of “ Latin roots” and Greek “root-words,” a 
calendar to show the date of flowering for the listed 
species, an introduction full of “a number of things,” 
and four chapters on insects, galls, and fungoid pests. 
The glossary descends to great detail of erudition, 
giving even the Saxon origin of English words; 
“acuminate” is cited among Latin roots, “latex” 
is derived from Jac, and “ paraphysis” from para 
and phyllon, ete. The chapters on plant-maladies 
and their remedies will be found serviceable; it 
may be noted in passing, however, that the Amer- 
ican gardener who would attempt to follow English 
prescription here must use kerosene where paraffin 
is cited. The descriptive pages follow the order of 
the older books, beginning with the crowfoots. There 
is no objection to this, but the text should be covered 
by some sort of a key that would enable the less ex- 
pert reader to name an unknown species or to find 
the description of familiar forms. As the matter 
stands, your ordinary gardener or reader can refer 
to a description only as he knows the name of what 
he seeks. The illustrations are generally excellent. 
The colored plates are three-color half-tones. The 
plates from drawings are striking in effect; they 
remind one of the old wood-cuts that made intelli- 
gible the lore of the herbalist and the botanies of 
long ago. In fine, these volumes, although primarily 








for English use, are of interest also in these western 
fields. Fully a fifth of the species described are 
North American plants; and it will interest every 
lover of trees and every friend of out-door art to see to 
what extent the wild beauty of this newer world has 
been transplanted in its freshness to adorn and beau- 
tify still further the loveliest gardens of the world. 


In Mr. B. E. Fernow’s volume on 
“The Care of Trees” (Holt) we may 
find lessons in a very practical sort 
of tree conservation. Here we are taught the care 
of individual trees, how to look out for our pets, the 
special favorites of park and street-side and lawn. 
We are told how to plant trees, how they must be 
trimmed and tended if they are to realize our higher 
sense of symmetry and dendritic beauty. Full in- 
formation is given relative to soils, tools, fertilizers, 
and repairs that go on either naturally or artificially ; 
for in these days there is “an art which does mend 
nature,” an art which in this case is not nature, — 
“tree surgery” the gardeners name it, —an art by 
which to the “ brotherhood of venerable trees” new 
life is given. One thing it seems the author here for- 
gets to urge: all our care and skill avail not unless 
we first select a proper tree. Trees cf the same kind 
differ in habit, and for happiest ultimate attainment 
must be carefully selected. Half the present volume 
is given thus to arboriculture; the remainder is a 
descriptive and well illustrated list of species suit- 
able for planting, with their advantages and disad- 
vantages in particular locations. The list of both 
trees and shrubs includes those suitable for every 
section of the eastern side of the continent. Many 
species are cited as “ half-hardy ” or “ half-hardy as 
far as Ottawa.” A half-hardy species is sooner or 
later wholly disappointing, and may as well be at 
once stricken from the category. A list of trees and 
shrubs perfectly hardy as far north as Ottawa or 
Chicago — and there is possibly such a list — might 
be brief, but would be extremely useful. The book 
is a convenient and valuable addition to our litera- 
ture concerning trees. It is more to be commended 
for matter than for manner. Our author speaks for 
himself on this point: “This book is not a sentimental 
effusion on the beauty and need of trees, but a com- 
pilation of information such as the owner of trees 
may be in search of.” 


Tending trees 
and saving them. 








a It is not a simple matter to combine 
crane within the covers of a single book a 
retiring clam. discussion of food-mollusks which is 
of interest to the connoisseur of blue-points and little- 
necks, to the oyster-culturist in Narragansett, Chesa- 
peake, Mobile and Willapi Bays, and to the naturalist 
interested in the biology of mussels and their relatives 
the scallops, oysters, and clams. Professor Kellogg 
has succeeded admirably, however, in his volume 
on “Shell-Fish Industries” in Holt’s “American 
Nature Series,” in making an attractive and enter- 
taining book for all who are interested in these an- 
imals, whether as food or for industrial or scientific 
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purposes. The work deals with the structure, life 
history, and habits of the important shellfish used 
as food, and gives a rather full account of the oyster 
fields on the American coasts and of the methods of 
culture, capture, and marketing, in vogue both here 
and in Europe and Japan. The enemies of the oyster 
and means of combating them are discussed, and the 
relation which uncooked oysters and clams bear to 
the spread of typhoid fever is plainly set forth. The 
book also contains a number of original observations 
on the structure, physiology, and natural history of 
the oyster and clam, here published for the first time. 
The book is essentially an-American work, and deals 
only with the principal edible mollusks of the East- 
ern Coast. The great part which the parcels post 
plays in the distribution of the enormous product of 
the French oyster-beds throughout Europe might 
well have been mentioned. One looks in vain for 
mention of periwinkles, abalone, or the delicious 
octopus of Naples which can at least claim relation- 
ship to the shellfish. Our great fresh-water clam-shell 
industries, the pearl fisheries and mother-of-pearl 
industries, are scarcely noted in the book. As with 
other natural resources of our bountiful country, we 
have wasted and exterminated our food supplies of 
our coasts, raked our oyster and clam beds bare, and, 
worst of all, we have ruthlessly fouled their waters 
with industrial wastes and sewage of our great cities. 
Fortunately, there are great stretches of coast, espe- 
cially in the south, well suited for the development of 
oyster culture under scientific methods, both profit- 
able and productive of a cheap and abundant food 
supply. To plant and reap and distribute this har- 
vest of the sea is the problem of the future. Pro- 
fessor Kellogg’s book will help on the good work. 


Professor Harry Thurston Peck is 
in a happy vein, a vein of holiday 
jocularity touched now and then with 
amiable derision and good-humored sarcasm, in his 
latest collection of reprinted sketches. “The New 
Baedeker, being Casual Notes of an Irresponsible 
Traveller” (Dodd) possesses a pleasantly personal 
and engagingly anecdotal character which is at the 
furthest possible remove from the business-like curt- 
ness of Herr Baedeker’s highly useful manuals. 
Nevertheless the book is dedicated to the pious 
memory of the Leipsie guide-book publisher, and is 
bound in the familiar Baedeker red cloth, but with- 
out the Baedeker maps and hotel-lists and currency- 
tables and careful indexes. But the New Baedeker, 
unlike the old, is a book to read at home and for 
fun, not to be carried in hand by the neck-craning 
tourist “doing” three cathedrals and four art- 
galleries ina day. Both foreign and domestic travel 
are treated in the book, Part I. taking the reader to 
Havre and Trouville, Berlin, Rome, Rouen, Brussels, 
Malines, and Liverpool; and Part II. revealing the 
peculiar charms of our own Portland (Maine), Bos- 
ton, Lake Pleasant ( Mass.), Utica (N. Y.), Trenton 
Falls, Atlantic City, and the “savage beauty ” of 
the scenery on the Canadian Pacific Railway — all 


A tourist’s talk 
of his travels. 








appropriately illustrated from photographs. That 
the book is no dry catalogue of things seen, that it is 
not at all an orthodox guide-book, we may prove con- 
clusively by ending this notice with a stanza from 
its author’s metrical diversion at the close of his 
chapter on Rome. “Roma Recentiorum” is the 
title given to the poem, the third stanza of which 
trips it nimbly in the following manner: 


“ Where Claudia mocked the rabble route 
And laughed its helpless rage to see, 
Now giggles as she flits about 
Some cheerful chit from Tennessee ; 
And where great Cesar passed in state 
And where Catullus kept his tryst, 
Now potters with uncertain gait 
The blear-eyed archzxologist.” 


Another “inveterate individualist,” 
An antidote a8 Mr. George Sylvester Viereck 

calls himself, has some opinions of 
his own to declare in a book of European impres- 
sions entitled “Confessions of a Barbarian.” It is 
Germany especially that has inspired these journal- 
istic jottings, which are now gathered into a handy 
volume of two hundred pages. The author, a 
German-born American, has those impartially 
divided sympathies that fit one for depicting the 
peculiarities of one nation in a manner that shall 
amuse the readers of another while giving offense 
to neither. The positiveness of omniscient youth 
gives to his utterances no uncertain ring, and his 
short-snappy sentences are an excellent antidote to 
summer drowsiness. Some of the questions which 
he takes up jauntily and settles conclusively in a 
few pages have to do with the morals of Europe, 
the character of the German Emperor, the intel- 
lectual drama, Gambrinus and Bacchus, inspired 
bureaucracy, and the philosophy of militarism. 
Youth and impressionability disport themselves in 
Mr. Viereck’s pages, the writing of which must 
have been great fun for him, as we hope the reading 
will be to others. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


acini The little volume by Professor L. H. 

ae ees ~~ Bailey, entitled “The Nature-Study 
riggs Idea” (Macmillan), brings us the 
latest word on this important topic. The idea of 
nature-study should be simple enough, one might 
think ; it ought to be plainly the study of Nature — 
the natural world. But the hyphenated title here 
stands for something different—something that 
would describe an educational effort of some years 
standing, designed to interest children and youth in 
Nature and her ways, all apart from the more formal 
presentments of science. The effort is really an 
outcome of the kindergarten movement, and was at 
first, and is yet in some places, the application of 
kindergarten methods to the investigation of more 
familiar natural objects. The attempt was in some 
instances unfortunate. Some of the nature-study 
text-books are downright nonsense. The play-idea 
involved in the kindergarten system, when carried 
into the fine movement of natural things, is apt to 
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degenerate into myth and foolishness. Professor | Oxford and with the Essex otterhounds. His ex- 


Bailey would have us see the outside world just as 
it is, just as it lies before our unaided senses. His 
laboratory is the open field, and his nature-study is 
like that of Gilbert White, Thoreau, and Burroughs. 
We are carried away, in these days, by revelations 
of the microscope, and are in danger of losing that 
fine sympathetic appreciation of out-door objects 
which must ever lie at the basis of all true nature- 
study, and of true science as well; for nature-study, 
in the right sense, may not traverse science. Nature- 
study need not be systematic. It does not especially 
care for the relations of things, except as these are 
related to the observer and claim his appreciation 
and love. Science is formal and severe; nature- 
study is natural and human, and should contribute 
directly to the interest and individual happiness of 
men. The present volume is really a revised edition 
of a valuable book published some years ago. Pro- 
fessor Bailey is indefatigable, and we have here not 
only much new matter but a thorough revision of 
the former text. The pages are full of suggestions 
born of wide and wise experience, and deserve care- 
ful reading by teachers and nature-lovers generally. 


Redolent of the odors of field and 
forest and flower-bed, and bright 
with the manifold colors wherewith 
nature adorns the earth, “A White-paper Garden,” 
by Mrs. Sara Andrew Shafer, brings into the study 
as much, perhaps, of the glorious out-door world as 
it is in the power of pen and paper to transfer. Its 
qualities make their appeal, of course, not to the 
bodily senses, but to the finer perceptions of the 
mind and the imagination. “A garden for the 
garden-less ” the writer calls her book, which she 
has designed especially for those country-bred city 
toilers who pine for a sight of the green fields and 
blossoming hedges of their childhood. “I will have 
a garden!” she declares. “Reams of paper shall 
be my acreage, and pen and ink shall be my spade 
and trowel.” The work is divided into twelve parts, 
one for each month of the year, and each combines 
description and reflection with seasonable horticul- 
tural advice. Twenty-eight illustrations, four of 
them colored, are provided, with the aid of the 
camera. It is a pleasing book, admirably conceived 
and lovingly executed. (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 


Gardening | 
tin a library. 


Mr. Frank Sherman Peer is a veteran 
in the feild with sportsman, and “The Hunting Field 

with Horse and Hound” (Kennerley) 
is the second book he has written based on his 
experiences of cross-country runs here and abroad. 
He tells of fox-hunting in New and Old England, at 
the famous Meadowbrook and Old Rose Tree Hunts, 
in Virginia, in North Carolina by moonlight, in Scot- 
land, and in Ireland. He has pursued coyotes and 
jack rabbits in Colorado, stags with Lord Roths- 
child’s pack, wild red deer in Devonshire, and wild 
boar at Baron de Dorlodot’s French preserve. He 
has enjoyed milder sport with the foot beagles at 





periences are narrated in an easy, natural fashion, 
and the distinctive methods of each section are 
made prominent. Photographs of fine packs, big 
“meets,” exciting runs, and distinguished masters of 
hounds, are supplemented by a few colored plates 
from spirited hunting pictures. 








NOTES. 


“ Morning Star” is the title of Mr. H. Rider Hag- 
gard’s new romance, which the Messrs, Longman will 
publish immediately. 

The probable title of Mr. William de Morgan’s next 
novel, which Messrs. Holt & Co. announce for early 
publication, will be “ An Affair of Dishonour.” 

Mr. James Oppenheim, whose “Dr. Rast” stories 
have been widely successful, has written a novel entitled 
« Wild Oats,” which Mr. B. W. Huebsch will publish 
next month. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc, the genial English M.P. who has 
already given us volumes “On Nothing” and “On 
Everything,” will soon issue a new book called “On 
Anything.” 

Mr. John Adams Thayer, who was a co-partner with 
Erman Ridgway in establishing “ Everybody’s Maga- 
zine,” has written an account of his eventful business 
career, which Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. will pub- 
lish immediately. 

An authorized work on the life and times of King 
Edward was nearly completed at the time of the King’s 
death, and will soon be published under the editorship 
of Sir Richard Holmes, the official biographer of Queen 
Victoria. 

A new book by Mr. Stanley Portal Hyatt, author of 
“The Little Brown Brother,” is announced by the 
Dodge Publishing Co. Its title is “ Biffel: A Trek 
Ox,” and it has to do with the experiences of a South 
African draught ox. 

When toying with the phenomena which have become 
the stock in trade of the new mysticism, Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson wrote, about forty years ago, a little book 
called “ Wise-Knut.” Mr. Bernard Stahl has just put 
this story into English. 

Mr. Edmund Dulac, whose colored illustrations form 
a distinctive annual feature of the holiday season, is 
preparing for the coming Fall a series of paintings to 
illustrate “ The Sleeping Beauty ” and other old French 
fairy tales, as retold by A. T. Quiller Couch. 

On the same plan as her successful little book called 
« Science through Stories,” Miss Constance M. Foot has 
prepared an account of “ Insect Wonderland” (John 
Lane Co.), in which the essential facts of insect life are 
made attractive and intelligible to the youngest reader. 

The iate Alexander Johnston’s useful “ History of 
American Politics” is to be still further enlarged for 
its fiftieth edition by Professor Winthrop More Daniels. 
He will continue the volume from the first administra- 





| tion of McKinley to the inauguration of President Taft. 


Mr. Alfred Noyes, the young English poet, has writ- 


| ten an imaginative verse drama, “The Forest of Wild 


Thyme,” which Sir Herbert Tree is to produce in Lon- 
don and later in America. It is possible that Mr. 
Noyes will visit this country at the time of its presen- 
tation here. 
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The Japanese artist Yoshio Markino, whose charming 
interpretations of London, Rome, and Paris have 
attracted wide attention, has written an account of his 
interesting life, which Messrs. George W. Jacobs & 
Co. will publish soon under the title, “A Japanese 
Artist in London.” 

It is announced that beginning with the July issue 
“The Forum” is to be published by Mr. Mitchell 
Kennerley of New York, though it will continue to be 
owned by the Forum Publishing Company, of which 
Mr. Isaac L. Rice has been the president since its for- 
mation twenty-four years ago. 

The Academy of Pacific Coast History publishes in 
pamphlet form Miguel Costanro’s “Narrative of the 
Portol4 Expedition of 1769-1770,” giving the text in 
both Spanish and in English translation. This publica- 
tion is edited by Messrs. Adolph van Hewert-Engert 
and Frederick J. Teggart, officers of the Academy. 

Volume V., Part 2, of Philip Schaff’s « History of 
the Christian Church ” carries the chronicle to what may 
fairly be called the close of the Middle Ages — that is, 
to the beginning of the Protestant Reformation. This 
new volume of a monumental series is the work of Dr. 
David S. Schaff, and is published by the Messrs. Scribner. 

Mr. L. H. Bailey’s “ Manual of Gardening,” lately 
issued by the Macmillan Co., is a combination and 
revision of the main parts of the same author’s well- 
known “Garden-Making” and “Practical Garden- 
Book,” together with much new material, the results 
of later experience. A better book in its field is not 
likely to appear for a long while. 

Mr. Horace Kephart, author of an authoritative 
manual on “Camping and Woodcraft,” now issues 
through the Outing Publishing Company a little manual 
of “Camp Cookery,” in which the camper-out of what- 
ever degree of experience or proficiency is likely to find 
many useful suggestions toward the enhancement of his 
alimentary welfare while in the woods. 

A new book by Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine, to be called 
“The Land of Living Men,” will be brought out by 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. in the early Fall. This 
author’s books are having a very large circulation in 
Germany at the present time, and his “In Tune with 
the Infinite” is published in translation in eleven dif- 
ferent countries, while an edition in Esperanto is now 
being brought out in London. : 

Miss Harriet L. Keeler, the author of two excellent 
haudbooks on American trees and shrubs, now publishes 
through the Messrs. Scribner a popular study of “ Our 
Garden Flowers,” describing in detail their native lands, 
their life histories, and their structural affiliations. A 
profusion of well-executed illustrations in half-tone and 
line add to the usefulness of a volume which must be 
considered practically indispensable to the amateur 
gardener. 

Mr. William Swan Sonnenschein’s valuable reference 
work, “The Best Books,” is soon to be issued in a new 
and revised edition by the Messrs. Putnam. All the 
matter in the old editions that remains of value has 
been retained; the characterizations have in many cases 
been changed, and much added, bringing the record 
of literature down to the end of 1909. The whole 
contents of the book will probably cover more than 
100,000 titles. 

Under the editorship of Professor Joseph Jastrow of 
the University of Wisconsin, Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co. will publish a series of volumes intended to consider 





the several aspects of mental life of largest theoretical 
and practical interest, and to survey the ethical, social, 
and esthetic aspects of human nature in relation to their 
origin, development, and influence. The books will be 
simple in treatment and will have a direct appeal to the 
general reader. Among the titles in preparation are 
« Psychology in Common Life,” “Character and Tem- 
perament,” and “ The Health of the Mind.” 


A bathchairman with a leaning toward literature is 
the unique discovery recently made by Mr. H. G. Wells. 
Under his encouragement, George Meek, who for nine- 
teen years has pushed and pulled a bath chair up and 
down the Parade at Eastbourne, has written an autobio- 
graphy whose naked simplicity and unaffected realism 
has attracted marked interest among the London review- 
ers. Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish the book 
in this country. 

A blend of Epictetus, George Borrow, John Ruskin, 
and his own refreshing and underived self, appears in 
that finely conceived character, already familiar to 
readers of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “ Open Country,”— 
John Maxwell Senhouse, whose “ Letters to Sanchia” 
are now published by the Messrs. Scribner in a small 
volume extracted from “that true tale” above- 
mentioned. To have created such a character as Sen-- 
house is to have lived and labored not in vain, and Mr. 
Hewlett has done his readers a favor by issuing this 
separate collection of his original utteraaces. 

Announcements of English fiction for the coming 
Fall season include, among others, the following titles: 
“The Creators” by Miss May Sinclair, “Mr. Ingle- 
side” by Mr. E. V. Lucas, “ Clayhanger” by Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, « All the World Wondered ” by Mr. Leonard 
Merrick, “Lady Good-for-Nothing” by Mr. A. T. 
Quiller Couch, “Panther’s Cub” by Mr. and Mrs. 
Castle, « Rest Harrow ” by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, “ An 
Affair of Dishonour” by Mr. William de Morgan, “Second 
String” by Mr. Anthony Hope, “ Daisy’s Aunt” by 
Mr. E. F. Benson, and “'The Golden Silence ” by Mr. and 
Mrs. Williamson. It is safe to say that all these books 
will be published in this country also. 


The first number of “The Romanic Review” has 
made its appearance from the Columbia University 
Press. ‘A quarterly journal devoted to research .. . 
in the field of the early Romance languages and litera- 
ture,” the new review proposes for itself a definitely 
limited field; and within the limits set, its work bids 
fair to be scholarly and valuable. One may object to 
the choice of “ Romanic” instead of “ Romance ” in the 
title; but, barbaric as it is, the Germanism is of course 
better fitted to indicate the philological character of the 
new periodical. If the promise of the table of contents 
is carried out as a definite policy, as would seem likely 
from a consideration of the choice of editors, we can 
only lament that the university attitude toward the 
Romance literatures is developing the same tenden- 
cies which have so largely helped to drive out Greek 
and Latin from our undergraduate curricula. Why 
should the cry of “dilettanteism” drive our scholars 
away from purely literary studies? Why should we 
consider Moliére or Balzac less worthy of scholarly 
study than Raoul de Cambrai or the provenance of some 
forgotten Chanson de Geste? However, this perhaps is 
a minor objection. Romance scholarship in America 
has always been a bit self-conscious, and it is eminently 
fitting that it should become conscious of itself in a 
special review. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
June, 1910. 


African Game Trails—IX. Theodore Roosevelt. Scribner. 
Agriculture, Scientific Work in. W.J. McGee. Pop. Science. 
American, A Plain, in England. ©. T. Whitefield. American. 
American Preparatory Schools. Arthur Ruhl. Scribner. 
American Water Color Society Exhibition. Int. Studio. 
Animals, Microscopic, of the Sea. H.J.Shannon. Harper. 
Art, A Criticism of, in America. Charles H. Caffin. No. Amer. 
Atlantic Fisheries Dispute. P.T. McGrath. Rev. of Revs. 
Atom, The Question of the. R.K. Duncan. Harper. 

Bell, Robert Anning, Work of. T.M. Wood. Int. Studio. 

“ Best-Sellers,” Perpetual. E.T.Tomlinson. World’s Work. 
Bible Study in India. Clayton 8. Cooper. Century. 

“ Big Hill,” Passing of the. C.F. Carter. World's; Work. 
Bird Flight and Air-Navigation. Century. 

Birds, Intelligence in. F.H. Herrick. Pop. Science. 
Book-Man, Pleasures ofa. H. Buxton Forman. Atlantic. 
Camera Portraiture. ©. H.Claudy. World To-day. 

Carnegie Institute Exhibition. Lelia Mechlin. Int. Studio. 
Chantecler, Rostand’s. Max Nord Bookm 

Child-Labor Problem, The. O.R. Lovejoy. No. American. 
Circus People, Earnings of. I. P. Marcosson. Bookman. 
Clam-Farm, The. Dallas Lore Sharp. Atlantic. 

College Democracy. Arthur T. Hadley. Century. 
Conversation, Some Tediums of. H.H. Harbour. Atlantic. 
Country Schoolteacher, A. F.W.C. Dew. World’s Work. 
Courts, Cruelties ofour. John M.Gitterman. McClure. 
Democratic Party, The. Ray Stannard Baker. American. 
Dix, Eulabee, Miniatures by. N.J.O’Conor. Int. Studio. 
England and Mark Twain. North American. 

Egypt, English Influence in. H.C. Morris. World To-day. 
Egypt's Reply to Roosevelt. Sheikh Ali Youssuf. No. Amer. 








Reconstruction Period, Diary of —-V. Gideon Welles. Atlantic. 
Roman Lady, The. Emily G. Putnam. Atlantic. 

Roosevelt, The Return of. Stephen 8. Wise. No. American, 
Russia, The Reaction in. George Kennan. Century. 

Sand, The Marauding. Harold Bereman. World To-Day. 
Scenery, Soil,and Atmosphere. A. P. Brigham. Pop. Science. 
School, A Model. Joseph M. Rogers. Lippincott. 
School-Teacher, Country, Autobiography of. World’s Work. 
Serra, Enrique, Paintings of. Adrian Margaux. Int. Studio’ 
Shagen: A Villagein Jutland. Edith Rickert. Scribner. 
Sheep Ranges of Patagonia, The. C. W. Furlong. Harper. 
Sierras, In the. Stewart Edward White. American. 

Silk-Mill Workers, Home Life of the. Fannie H. Lea. Harper. 
Socialism and Sacrifice. Vida D. Scudder. Atlantic. 
Southwest, The New. Herbert Kaufman. Hverybody’s. 
Speaker, The, and the House. A.C. Hinds. McClure. 

Spring in Cities. Sterling Beeson. World To-day. 

State Universities, Spirit of. H.S. Pritchett. Atlantic. 

Taft, An Interview with. G.K. Turner. McClure. 
Track-Athletics. WalterCamp. Century. 

Twain, Mark. George Ade. Review of Reviews. 

Twain, Mark. William Dean Howells. North American. 
Twain, Mark. Harry Thurston Peck. Bookman. 

Twain, Mark, An Appreciation of. Henry M. Alden. Bookman. 
Twain, Mark, in Clubland. William H. Rideing. Bookman. 
Twain, Mark, in San Francisco. Bailley Millard. Bookman. 
Twain, Mark, The Biographer of. Firmin Dredd. Bookman. 
Ursa Minor. Zephine Humphrey. Atlantic. 

Usage, Change in. Thomas R. Lounsbury. Harper. 
Vivisection, Medical Control of. W.B.Cannon. No. Amer. 
Ward, J.Q. A., Work of. William Walton. Int. Studio. 
Ward, The American Sculptor. Ernest Knaufft. Rev. of Revs. 
Whistlers, The Two. William M. Chase. Century. 

Women and the Custom-House. Lillie H. French. Century. 
Women’s Clothes, Cost of. Emily Post. Hverybody’s. 





European Drama in America. Clayton Hamilton. Bookm 
Farmer, Profits of the. R.S. Lanier. Review of Reviews. 
Fraternal Life Insurance, The Weakness in. Everybody's. 
Gardening as a Mental Cure. Bolton Hall. World's Work. 
German-English Situation, The. T.Schiemann. McClure. 
Girl Graduate, The. Agnes Repplier. Century. 

Golf, The Secret of. Arnold Haultain. Atlantic. 

Graft, The Elimination of. Brand Whitlock. World To-day. 
Graver-Printers in Color Society. W.L.Hankey. Int. Studio. 
Harpignies, Hen: Charcoal Work of. H. Frantz. Int. Studio. 
Harvard College, ‘he Case of. J. Cattell. Pop. Science. 
Headache, What uot todofor. E. A. Forbes. World’s Work. 
Health Foods, The Makers of. T. Armstrong. World To-day. 
Herkomer, Sir Hubert Von, Lithographs of. Int, Studio. 
Holy Land, The—V. Robert Hichens. Century. 

Hull-House, Twenty Years at. Jane Addams. American. 
Income Tax, The. W.E. Borah. North American. 
Independence Day. J.B. Huber. Review of Reviews. 
Indian Fairy Book, The. Spencer Trotter. Pop. Science. 
Inland Waterways, Development of. S.O. Dunn. Scribner. 
Insanity, Preventable. T.W.Salmon. Pop. Science. 

Iron Ore, The Supply of. H.M. Howe. Atlantic. 

Italy, The King and Queen of. Xavier Paoli. McClure. 
Johnson, J. G., Collection of—II. William Rankin. Int. Studio. 
Justice, Delays of. Hugh C. Weir. World To-day. 

King George, Sketch of. W. T. Stead. Review of Reviews. 
Kohler, Fred, Chief of Police. FredericC. Howe. Everybody’s. 
Letter Writing, Extinction of. George Fitch. American. 
Lindsey, Judge,— A Reply to his Critics. Everybody's. 
Lodging, in the 16th Century. E.S. Bates. Atlantic. 
Madison, Mrs., First Drawing-Room of. G. Hunt. Harper. 
Manchuria’s Strategic Railroad. T. Iy Worlad’s Work. 
Marseilles. Deshler Welch. Harper. 

Medical Education in America. A. Flexner. Atlantic. 
Mexico, A Holiday in. Garton Foster. World To-day. 
Mexico, Investmentsin. T.K. Long. World To-day. 
Moliére and Louis XIV. Brander Matthews. Scribner. 
Moreas, Jean. William A. Bradley. North American. 
Mormon Colonies in Mexico. G.C. Terry. World’s Work. 
Negro Children, Needs of. B.T. Washington. World’s Work. 
Patents and Industrial Progress. W. Macomber. No. Amer. 
Peace versus War. Andrew Carnegie. Century. 

Pitching, The Wonders of. H.S. Fullerton. American. 
Platt, Senator, Autobiography of. McClure. 

Playground, A New National. G. E. Mitchell. Rev. of Revs. 
Plays, Unproduced. John Corbin. World’s Work. 
Policemen of the World. Nevin O. Winter. World’s Work. 
Poor, Educating the. Henry Wallace. World’s Work. 
President, The, at Work. William B. Hale. World’s Work. 
Prices, Rising, Causes and Remedies of. A.S. Bolles. No. Amer. 
Prosperity, National. Chauncey M. Depew. Lippincott. 
Railroad Control, Shifting of. C.M. Keys. World’s Work, 








List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 77 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1 since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

The Life of Daniel Coit Gilman. By Fabian Franklin. 
Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 446 pages. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $38.50 net. 

Karl Marx: His Life and Work. By John Spargo. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 359 pages. B. W. Huebsch. $2.50 net. 
The Right Honorable Cecil John Rhodes: A Monograph 
and a Reminiscence. By Sir Thomas E. Fuller, K.C.M.G. 
Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 276 pages. 

Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.60 net. 

Sir Randall Cremer: His Life and Work. By Howard Evans. 
Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 12mo, 356 pages. Ginn & 
Co. $1.40 net. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Letters of John Stuart Mill. Edited, with introduction, 
by Hugh 8. R. Elliot; with note on Mill’s private life by 
Mary Taylor. In 2 volumes, illustrated in photogravure, 
etc., large 8vo. Longmans, Green, & Co. $6.50 net. 

A Poet in Exile: Early Letters of John Hay. Edited by 
Caroline Ticknor. With portrait from an etching, large 
8vo, 49 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. net. 

John Lothrop Motley and His Family: Further Letters and 
Records. Edited by his daughter and Herbert St. John 
Mildmay. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 321 
pages. John Lane Co. $5. net. 

Abraham Lincoln: The Tribute of a Century. Edited by 
Nathan William MacChesney. Illustrated, large 8vo, 554 
pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.75 net. 

A Century of French Poets: A Selection Illustrating the 
History of French Poetry during the Last Hundred Years. 
By Francis Yoan Eccles. Large 8vo, 399 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $8. net. 

American Essayists. By William Morton Payne. 
With portraits, 8vo, 401 pages. “ Biographies of Leading 
Americans.”” Henry Holt & Co. $1.75 net. 

At the Sign of the Hobby Horse. By Elizabeth Bisland 
Wetmore. 8vo, 253 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Maurice Hewlett: A Critical Review of his Prose and Poetry. 
By Milton Bronner. With portrait in photogravure, 12mo, 
207 pages. John W. Luce & Co. $1.25 net. 

The College Year: Vesper Addresses. By Caroline Hazard. 








12mo, 211 pages. Houghton MifflinCo. $1.25 net. 
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Milton’s Tercentenary: An Address Delivered before the 
Modern Language Club of Yale University on Milton’s 
Three Hundredth Birthday. By Henry A. Beers. 12mo, 
37 pages. Yale University Press. 

Letters to Sanchia, upon Things as They Are: The Corres- 
pondence of Mr. John Maxwell Senhouse. By Maurice Hew- 
lett. 12mo, 85 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 90 cts. net. 

Letters to My Son. Anonymous. 12mo, 177 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

Criticism and Beauty: The Romanes Lecture for 1909. By 
Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M.P. 8vo, 48 pages. Oxford 
University Press. Paper. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Works of George Meredith, Memorial Edition. New 
volumes: Harry Richmond; Vittoria. Each illustrated in 
photogravure etc., 8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Sold 
only in sets by subscription.) 

Browning’s Men and Women, 1855. New edition; 16mo, 312 
pages. “Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry.” Oxford 
University Press. $1. net. 

Coleridge’s Poems of Nature and Romance, 1794-1807. 
Edited by Margaret A. Keeling. New edition; 12mo, 246 
pages. Oxford University Press. 90 cts. net. 

The Iphigenia in Taurus of Euripides. Translated, with 
notes, by Gilbert Murray, LL.D. 12mo, 105 pages. Oxford 
University Press. 75 cts. net. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy. New edi- 
tion; with frontispiece in photogravure, 16mo, 273 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


VERSE. 
A Masque of Sibyls. By Florence Converse. 12mo, 78 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 
Skies Italian: A Little Breviary for Travellers in Italy. 
Edited by Ruth Phelps. 16mo, 368 pages. London : Methuen 


& Co. 

Poems. By Dorothy Landers Beall. 12mo, 132 pages. Mitchell 
Kennerley, $1.50 net. 

The Woodman, and Other Poems. By Henry Allsopp. 16mo, 
41 pages. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. Paper. 


FICTION. 

The O’Flynn. By Justin Huntley McCarthy. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 309 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Depot Master: By Joseph C. Lincoln. Illustrated, 12mo, 
380 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Education of Jacqueline. By Clairede Pratz. 12mo, 
347 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

A Village of Vagabonds. By F. Berkeley Smith. Illustrated 
in color, etc., 12mo, 364 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50" 

Going Some: A Romance of Strenuous Affection. By Rex 
Beach. Illustrated, 12mo, 294 pages. Harper & Brothers. 


$1.25. 

Joe Miller, Detective: The Account of Some Adventures of a 
Member of the Imperial Austrian Police. By Grace Isabel 
Colbron and Augusta Groner. 12mo, 334 pages. Duffleld 
& Co. $1.50. 

The Gilded Chair. By Melville Davisson Post. Illustrated 
in color, etc., 12mo, 360 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
The Street of Adventure. By Philip Gibbs. 12mo, 460 pages. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Half in Earnest. By Muriel Hine. 12mo, 304 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1.50. 

The Princess of Forge. By George C. Shedd. Illustrated in 
color, 12mo, 356 pages. Macaulay Co. $1.50. 

And This Is War. By Carl Hermon Dudley. 12mo, 150 pages. 
Cochrane Publishing Co. $1. net. 

Wullie McWatties Master. By J. J. Bell. Illustrated in 
color, 16mo, 166 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. 60 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Up the Orinoco and down the Magdaiena. By H. J. 
Mozans, A.M. Illustrated, large 8vo, 439 pages. D. Appleton 
&Co. $3. net. 

The Picturesque St. Lawrence. By Clifton Johnson. Illus- 
trated in color, etc., 16mo, 253 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Ship-Dwellers: The Story of a Happy Cruise. By Albert 
Bigelow Paine. Illustrated, large 8vo, 394 pages. 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

With Mulai Hafid at Fez: Behind the Scenes in Morocco. 
By Lawrence Harris, F.R.G.S. Illustrated in color, etc., 
8vo, 270 pages. Richard G. Badger. $3. net. 

John Bull’s Land through a Telescope. By a ye Tilus- 
trated, 12mo, 205 pages. Winnipeg, Canada: Russell, Lang 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

The Old Order Changeth : A View of American Democracy. 

By William Allen White. 12mo, 266 pages. Macmillan Co. 

$1.25 net. 

The Southern South. By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. 12mo, 
445 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Labor in Europe and America. By Samuel Gompers. With 
portrait, 8vo, 286 pages. Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

The American Hope. By William Morse Cole. 12mo, 259 
pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Procedure of the House of Commons: A Study of its 
History and Present Form. By Josef Redlich; translated 
by A. Ernest Steinthal. In 3 volumes, large 8vo. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $10. net. 

Our Slavic Fellow Citizens. By Emily Greene Balch. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 536 pages. New York: Charities Publica- 
tion Committee. $2.50 net. 

French 8 dary School An Account of the Origin 
Development, ond Present Organization of Secondary Edu 
cation in France. By Frederic Ernest ae. Ph.D. 
8vo, 450 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.50 n 

The American Rural School : Its Characteristics, tte Future 
aud its Problems. By Harold Waldstein Foght, A.M. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 361 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 

Concealing - Coloration in the Animal Kingdom: An 
Exposition of the Laws of Disguise through Color and Pat 
tern. By Gerald H. Thayer; with introductory essay by 
A. H. Thayer. Illustrated in color, etc., 4to, 260 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $7. net. 

Notes on New England Birds. By Henry D. Thoreau; 
edited by Francis F. Allen. Illustrated, 12mo, 452 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75 net. 

How to Keep Bees for Profit. By D. Everett Lyon. Ph.D. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 329 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
The Garden Primer: A Practical Handbook on the Elements 
of Gardening for Beginners. By Grace Tabor and Gardner 
bog ee 118 pages. New York: McBride, Winston 

- $1. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

My Policies in Jungleland. By Fletcher C. Ransom. Illus- 
trated in color, large 8vo, 60 pages. New York: Barse & 
Hopkins. $1. 

Good: Stories of Golf and Other Outdoor Sports. By 
F. H. Spearman, van Tassel Sutphen, and others. Illus 
trated, 12mo, 213 pages. ‘‘ Harper’s Athletic Series.” Har 
per & Brothers. 60 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Gospel and the Modern Man. By Shailer Mathews. 
12mo, 331 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

What Pictures to See in Europe ir One Summer. By 
Lorinda Munson Bryant. Illustrated, 12mo, 188 pages. 
John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

The Cookery Book of Lady Clark of Tillypronie. Edited 
by Catherine Frances Frere. Large 8vo, 584 rages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

The Master as I Saw Him: Pages from the Life of the 
Swami Vivekananda. By Nivedita. 12mo, 514 pages 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50 net. 

Skat: Principles and Illustrative Games. By Elizabeth Wager 
Smith. Illustrated, 16mo, 225 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Handy Book of Proverbs. By Joseph Walker. 16mo, 186 
pages. ‘‘Crowell’s Handy Information Series.’””’ Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cts. 

Life and Health. By James Frederick Rogers,M.D. 12mo. 
202 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1. net. 

Longmans’s Historical Illustrations of England in the 
Middle Ages. Drawn and Described by T. C. Barfield. In 
4 portfolios, large 8vo. Longmans, Green, & Co. Each 
90 cts. net. 

Obil, Keeper of Camels: The Parable of the Man Whom the 
Disciples Saw Casting out Devils. By Lucia Chase Bell, 
12mo, 26 pages. Paul Elder & Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Wonders of Life. By Ida Lyon. 12mo, 236 pages. R. F 
Fenno & Co. $1. 


BOOKBUYERS $23, ae Stisgess of socom? 
hand books should send a card to H. HEFFER & SONS 














&Co. $1. net. 


Ltd., Booksellers, Cambridge, Eng. 100,000 volumes in stock 
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¥F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 


156 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM. EXPER’! 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Addrert 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 PIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Circulars sent upon request. 











of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 








Send for price lists. 
Autog raph WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
Lette rs 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR.” $1 a year. 








The only biography of the founder of modern Socialism 


KARL MARX: His Life and Work 
By JOHN SPARGO 
$2.50 net; $2.70 carriage paid. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York City 


IDYLLS OF GREECE 


AN EXQUISITE 
GIFT BOOK 





HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND 

$1.00. By Mail $1.09. 

DESMOND FITZGERALD, INC. 
166 Fifth Avenue, New York 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR POETRY-LOVERS 
FOR SALE—A collection of minor Poetry 
published during the past five years. Includes 
many out-of-the-way items, English and Amer- 
ican. About 300 volumes. Make offer for 
entire lot. J. A. MEIKLE, 2340 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 








The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Publishers and Wholesale Dealers 
in the Books of All Publishers 


_ 33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Orders and enquiries from buyers of books in quan- 
tities—schools, libraries, and booksellers —solicited. 
The most prompt and complete shipment of orders 
at lowest prices for all parts of the country —the 
best service in the United States. Portrait cata- 
logue of our own publications will be sent on request. 














BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Bmaumenam, Exe. 


By H. B. Hinckley. NOTES ON CHAUCER 


Of real value to all students of our language and literature. 
$8 net. POEMS. Variously estimated by the cultivated as good 
scholar’s verse, or as work likely to endure. 5vc. net. 


NONOTUCK PRESS, Northampton, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


Second hand. Send for Monthly Bulletin. Books bought for 
cash. Classified stock of over 100,000 books 


THEO. E. SCHULTE, Bookseller, 132 East 23rd St., New York 

















WOOD BOOK ENDS 


Heavily weighted bases. 
Bottoms covered with felt. 
Fine furniture finish. 


A neveasiiy to keep books and 
magazines correctly arranged 
on shelves and tables. 


Send for circular and prices. 





Furniture City Novelty Co, 


Station C 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 














a 
| FOR THE SUMMER LIBRARY | 
| GWENDA. By Mabel yt author of “ Dimbie { 
and I,” ** Hilary on Her Own,” “* Hazel of Heatherland.” An 
intimate, intense story, “Sib reae. Veeutigises, 0100." 
worldly wisdom. 12mo. 
THE TOP OF THE MORNING. _ BY Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins, author of “ House.”” A 
spar , wholesome sory fala of 4g ‘wuay and charm. 
12mo. 
pe | PRAISE OF GARDENS, By Temple Scott Poems 
verses about from the wi » aa < English 
—-*, Charming in contents and in ~~ $1 
THE Qaneee IN THE WILDERNESS. By “A 
Hermit."’ felicitous mingling of gardening and sentiment. 
| Many ME ny 3 A yy $1.50 net. 
H WOMEN AS LETTER WRITERS. 7B, F. Ada M. Ingpen: 
best letters from the until | 








itten by women 
on oun ae 12mo. | bee Meise act 


| THE ‘BAKER & TAYLOR co., NEW YORK . | 








Catalogue 16—Books About Iowa 
Catalogue 17—High Grade Americana 


Just ready and sent to any address on receipt of a post 
eard, They contain some extremely rare books. 


THE TORCH PRESS BOOK SHOP, Cedar Rapids, lowa 














CATALOGUE OF 


First Editions of Modern Authors, 


Association Books, French Literature, Etc. 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LEXINGTON BOOK SHOP 


120 EAST 59TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








SEND YouR “WANTS” TO 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
661-853 SIXTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 








Including Including 
FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and works concerning 
Se HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 
B oO oO K Ss and gh 














coum facilities for supplying Schools, Colleges and 
Libraries. Catalogues on Application. 
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ETCHED PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 


By JACQUES REICH 


GEO. WASHINGTON, ALEX. HAMILTON, THOS. JEFFERSON, 
BENJ. FRANKLIN, ANDREW JACKSON, PAUL JONES, JAS. MADI- 
SON, DAN’L WEBSTER, GEO. WM. CURTIS, WM. McKINLEY, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, THEO. ROOSEVELT, GROVER CLEVE- 
LAND, AUTOGRAPHED BY MR. CLEVELAND; ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN, PRONOUNCED TO BE THE BEST PORTRAIT OF THE 
GREAT PRESIDENT; GEN. U. 8. GRANT, JOHN MARSHALL. 


Size of plates 14x 18 inches 


“ The portrait [Abraham Lincoln] is an admirable one, and the etch- 
ing is as striking and strong as those which have preceded it. The 
rugged strength of the martyred President’s face is well shown and the 
deep lines of care that furrow the brow are significant of the period of 
storm and stress.’’— New York Herald. 

“Tae Ware Hovse, Washington, Febr. 2, 1909. 
“Mr. JACQUES REICH, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


“Dear Sir: I had the pleasure of seeing your etc 
Lincoln, 7 I took it to be framed for the President, and it is the best 
likeness 0 f him. I am the only li body guard of Abraham 
Lincoln, and every feature and expression of the face of that great man 
is as clear to me today, as when he was living. I would love so much to 
have one of those etchings if you will kindly tell me how I can get one. 
Very truly yours, WM. H. CROOK.” 


SERIES OF ETCHINGS OF AUTHORS: 


TENNYSON, BRYANT, WHITTIER, LOWELL, HOLMES, 
MRS. H. B. STOWE. PLATES 11x14. 


THACKERAY, GEORGE MEREDITH. PLATES 8x10. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 13%, x 18% 
For List and prices apply to 


JACQUES REICH *#185¥.408, New Yok 


BOOK LABELS 


1,000 Gummed Book Labels, size 1x2 inches, printed with 
your name, space for number, and appropriate sentiment, 
75 cents; 3,000 (same name or three different), $1.50. 


THE SAMPLE CARD SHOP 


151 LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


of Abraham 











In studying circulation remember quality 
is equally important with quantity. Ten 
thousand readers, and every one a tenta- 
tive buyer of your books, is better than 
100,000 scattered circulation where-you 

“may hit somebody.” Publishers can’t 
afford “general publicity.” 


Puablisher’s Weekly. 











YOU CAN NOW BY USE OF THE 


ERFECT 
AMPHLET BIND 
RESERVER THE DIAL 


at trifling cost. Holds one number or a 
volume,— looks like a book on the shelf. 
Simple in operation. Sent postpaid for 


25 CENTS 
THE DIAL COMPANY, CHICAGO 






















Library Book Orders 


We have conducted a special depart- 
ment for many years that has been 
exceptionally successful in handling 
book orders from 


Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges, 


and Universities 


We have on our shelves the most 
complete and most comprehensive 
assortment of books to be found in 
any bookstore in the entire country. 
This enables us to make full ship- 
ments of our orders with the 
utmost despatch. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 
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REFRESHING SUMMER READING 


“ A book of unfailing interest.’’ — St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


The Heart of Desire 


By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 

Author of ‘‘ The Winning Chance.” 
An intensely dramatic and absorbing novel of the instincts of womanhood — 
an analysis of a woman, human and appealing — the story pictured against 
a wonderful Southern California background. 
“ There is color, vitality, and freshness in the picture, and charming variety of 
detail in the development of the story. Horton is the ideal lover, strong-hearted, 
wilful, persevering ; and Kate is the vivid, tantalizing, impersonal creature in an 
armor of secrecy. But the author transforms this woman into a being of rarest 
and most beautiful human qualities—or rather, brings those latent emotions to 
the fore.” — Boston Evening Transcript. 

SECOND LARGE EDITION 
Three Colored Iilustrations by The Kinneys. 


Routledge Rides Alone 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
“Comfort has succeeded where Kipling failed. He has written a cons stently 
dramatic, vigorous, and able novel, with a war correspondent as the hero, India 
and Manchuria in war time as the backgrounds, and a pervading element of Oriental 
mysticism in which East and West mingle. Moreover, he has woven into the book 
an appealing and distinguished love romance.’’ — Philadelphia Press. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION 
Colored Frontispiece by Martin Justice. 


| e h A Spirited Romance 
a e1g of Elizabeth’s Court 
By WM. DEVEREUX and STEPHEN LOVELL 


Founded upon their successful play, “Sir Walter Raleigh,” the hit of the 
1909-10 London theatrical season. 


“ As a romance the story is entitled to rank with the best of Stanley Weyman’s 
novels, while its historic worth is far greater.’’ — Twentieth Century Magazine. 
With 8 Illustrations showing scenes from the Play. 


Bella Donna Benes, 


Is still the most widely discussed book of the day. 
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FOR THE TRAVELER OR STAY-AT-HOME 
Italian Days and Ways 


An English Honeymoon 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 


Delightfully familiar glimpses of nooks and corners of Italy and England 
less frequented by the usual visitor to these countries. 


Many Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 net per volume. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY piititzthna 




















Entered as Second-Class Matter October 8, 1892, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 





